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Mobile—Admiral Peusegat's Gpevetions 
and their Military Importance. 


In the late daring and difficult, but brilliantly 
successful operations of Admiral Farragut, be- 
low Mobile, he has administered a staggering 
blow to the rebellion in the South-west. In 
running the gauntlet of Fort Morgan—a large, 
substantial, defensive work, carefully built by 
the United States, at an expense of $1,500,000, 
and raking, with more than 100 guns, at short 
range, the main inlet to the bay—the indomit- 
able old Admiral repeated that bold and 
perilous enterprise which carried him up to 
New Orleans; in capturing, with the assistance 
of Gen. Granger’s land forces, Fort Gaines— 
another substantial Goyernment work, mount- 
ing-50 heavy guns; and in dislodging the 
enemy frem the supporting sand batteries on 
the adjacent islands, he secured complete pos- 
session of Mobile bay and the gateway and 
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inland line of eovtgdien henes through Mis- 
sissippi sound and Lake Pontchartrain to New 
Orleans. With these advantages gained, the 
intelligent reader will readily perceive the great 
value of Farragut and Granger's position, in 
support of Sherman in Georgia and Grant in 
Virginia. 

« We write this article in advance of any 
authentic reports of any farther successes by 
our land and naval forces below Mobile. We 
think it probable, too, that, from the extreme 
shallowness of the water in the upper portion 
of the bay, and from the number and extent 
of the enemy’s works on all the land approaches 
leading to the city, that its reduction will yet re- 
quire something of the labors of a regular 
siege. It will, however, suffice for our present 
purpose, that Farragut and Granger are in 
occupation of the bay and its land and water | 
approaches from the New Orleans side. In 
possession of these, the work towards the re- | 
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Planting the Stars and Stripes on the rebel works after the explosion. 


DNCIDENTS IN THR BATTLE OF PETERSBU[G AFTER THE EXPLOSION 








duction of the city may be deliberately prose- 
cuted; and in the meantime the imminent 
danger which menaces Mobile extends to At- 
lanta and to Richmond. 

To strengthen the army of Hood against the 
exhausting pressure of Sherman, Mobile had 
so far been drawn upon, that on the approach 
of Farragut’s squadron, the able-bodied men 
at the disposition of Gen. Maury, we have no 
doubt, were diminished to the detachments 
needed to man his ironclads, cottonclads, 
regular forts and earthworks, perhaps not over 
five thousand men all told. He, in turn, must 
be heavily reinforced, or Granger’s infantry, 
with Farragut’s light draft fresh water gun- 
boats, wij} speedily enforce the evacuation of 
the city. But from what quarter are these in- 
| dispensable reinforcements to Maury to be 
drawn? The necessities of Hood in Georgia 
have resulted in draining the country of its 
_ rebel reserves, regulars and guerillas, infantry 
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‘Come, Tastes, Sot Golo calte tale mo out of Oe 
letting a fellow s' 


The Union wounded vaiieg the gauntlet of bullets to reach the entrenchmente, 


OF THE MINS, JULY 30.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


and envairy, oon the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Mississippi river. 
Hood's army or Georgia must be sacrificed to 
save Mobile, or that Mobile must be abandoned 
to save Georgia. Assuming that the latter 
alternative is adopted, the Union forces ‘at 
Mobile, by those navigable rivers the Tonibig- 
bee and the Alabama, secure at once, in g-mili- 
tary view, possession of the State, for thoge* 
vital commercial channels along which are “es- 
tablished the most important of all the depots _ 
of ‘‘ Confederate ” cotton and corn, amounting © 


It is apparent, then, that ° 


to hundreds of millions of dollars in valie, - 


cannot be lost without losing the State. _ 

But the possession of Mobile will not only 
dispossess the enemy of Alabama—for, by: way 
of the navigable Alabama river to the Mont-* 
gomery railroad, it will enable our forces from 
Mobile to move conveniently, with reinforce- 
ments and supplies, to the support of Sher- 
man in Georgia. We are, therefore, inclined 
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! It is all over now, and there’s no use 
here.” 
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to the opinion that there is a foundation of 
truth in the rumors afloat that Gen. Lee has 
been compelled to weaken his army in Rich- 
mond, in order to strengthen Hood in Georgia. 
If this has been done, however, the next 
defeat or retreat of Hood will, in all proba- 
bility, be followed by the stealthy removal of 
Lee's entire army southward; and from a 
careful review of the military situation in that 
quarter, we have every reason to expect that a 
disastrous retreat or defeat of Hood will be 
the next great military event in Georgia. 


The Seven-Thirties, 











WHAT ARE THEY? 


We trust that « large portion of our readers have pon- 
dered the appeal of Mr. Fessenden, our new Secretary 
of the Treasury. The purport of it is that the People 
of the United States, acting as a body through their 
agent the Government, wish individuals to lend them 
two hundred millions of dollars for three years, at seven 
and three-tenths per cent. annual interest, payable every 
gix months. For this they offer Treasury Notes—that 
is, in reality, notes drawn and endorsed by every man 
in the country. The loan is wanted for a great national 
purpose, to effect which every man, unless he be ® 
traitor at heart if not in act, is solemnly pledged. 


The Appeal is addressed not merely to a few great 
capitalists, but also to the many whose aggregate means 
constitute the mass of the wealth of the land. The 
notes upon which this loan is asked are from $50 up- 


ward. Every man who has fifty dollars can take part in | 


this loan. Apart from patriotism and the duty which 
all owe to their country, no investment is so desirable 
as this. : 


itis secure. Every dollar of every man’s property is 
pledged for the punctual payment of the interest, and of 
the debt when due. The security is increasing in value. 
For some years before the war we were earning 1,000 
millions 8 year more than we spent. During the three 
years of the war, owing to the high prices and constant 
demand Yor labor, we have earned more than ever 
before. 


No man who could or would work has been idle; and, 
except for the war, we have spent less than before. In 
three years of the war we of the United States have 
certainly earned 3,000 millions more than we have spent 
apart from the war. . 


The cost of the war may be set down at 2,000 millions. 
Deducting this from our net earnings, the People who 
are security for this loan are 1,000 millions richer to- 
day than they were when the war broke out. 


No other investment cam be so easily convertible. The 
man who has a Treasury note for $50, or $100, or $1,000, 
can turn it into money more readily, and upon better 
terms, than if it were invested upon bond and mort- 
gage, or in railroad stocks. 


The interest offered is higher than can be realized 
from any other safe and convertible investment. It is, 
moreover, readily collectable when due. To each note 
are affixed five “coupons,” or interest tickets, due at 
- the expiration of each successive half year. The holder 
of s note bas simply to cut off one of these coupons, 
present it at the nearest bank or Government Agency, 
and receive his interest; the note itself need not be 
presented at all. Or & coupon thus paydble will every- 
where be equivalent, when due, to money. 


Thus, while this loan presents great advantoges to 
large capitalists, it offera special inducements to those 
who wish to make a safe and profitable investment of 
emall savings. It is in every way the best Savings 
Bank; for every institution of this kind must somehow 
invest its deposits profitably in order to pay interest and 
expenses. They will invest largely in this loan, as the 
best investment. But from the gross interest which 
they receive they must deduct largely for the expenses 
of the Bank. Their usual rate of interest allowed to 
depositors is five per cent. upon sums over $500. The 
person who invests directly with Government will re- 
ceive almost 50 per cent. more. Thus the man who de- 
posite $1,000 in a private Savings’ Bank receives $50 a 
yesr interest; if he deposits the same sum in this Na- 
tional Savings’ Bank he receives $73. For those who 
wish to find a safe, convenient and profitable means of 
investing the surplus earnings which they have reserved 
for their ol age or for the benefit of their children, 
ther is nothing which presents so many advantages as 
this National Loan. 


It is convertible into a six per cent. gold-bearing bond. 
At the expiration of three years a holder of the notes of 
the 7-30 loan has the option of accepting payment in 


full or of funding his notes in a six per cent. gold inter- 
eat bond, the principal payable in not less than five nor 
more than twenty years from its date as the Govern. 
mer.t may elect. 


For six months past, these bonds have ranged at an 
average premium of about eight per cent. in the New 
York market, and have sold at 109 to-day (August 12th), 
thus making the real rate of interest over 10 per cent. ; 
and besides, to make the inducement even greater, 
Congress by special act exempts its Treasury notes from 
State and municipal taxation. Could Shylock ask more? 
Was patriotism ever so liberally rewarded ? 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 


ATTRACTIONS.—Colossal Giants, Dimi- 
Albino Children, Japanese Hog, 
etc., etc., Aquaria. D 
at 3 and 71-2 o’clock P. M. 
cents. Ohildren under ten, 15 





Admission to all only 
cents. 





Oscanyan’s Oriental Album, 

hic Portraits of Oriental Men 

fe in both indoor and outdoor 

ting Turkish, Jewish, Armenian, 
and nationali 


es, represen 
. Eeyptian Druz ties, and also 
scenes from life, illustrative of Mr. Oscanyan‘’s 


Album; should be seen on 


Consisting of 23 Ph: 
and Women, taken from 


©. OSCANYAN, 
Second Avenue, 2d door from 56th St., N. ¥. 
N. B.—To prevent counterfeiting, each 


a by the proprietor’s own au’ ph in 
four different languages, viz.: Turkish, Armenian, 
Greek and English. 





To Army Sutlers. 
Offe most important addition to your stock in trade is 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER. 


It is known and appreciated by men in all ranks in life, 
and it will be more appreciated by the volunteer, who 
is exposed to disease of all kinds. It will cure Rjs sore 
throat, his colic, his scratches or bruises, his diarrhea, 
his cough, and will be his friend in time of suffering 
and pain. Keep a supply, “Mr. Sutler,”” and the 
soldiers will bless you. It is sold by all wholesale 
druggists. 
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One copy, threemonths - - + ~- $1 
One copy, six menths - . - - 2 
One copy, one year, 4 
Two copies, one year, 
wrapper 4 * . ° 
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TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
One Dollar a line on the outaide or last page. 
Sixty Cents a line on the 14th and 15th pages. 











To Corr dent 
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First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
f found worthy of acceptance, $uitably compensated. 

The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
peper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a high order and moderate length 
will meet with attention. 

By the decision of the authorities at Washington, 
ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
mail, letter postage must be paid. Packages over four 
ounces should be sent by express. 

When parties wish MSS. returned by mail, postage 
stamps must be enclosed for the full amount. Cantribu- 
ters of short articles, poems, etc., will do well to keep a 
copy, aa the cheapest course. 


Summary of the Week. 


MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


The anticipations as to a new and more formid- 
able rebel invasion of the Free States than any 
hitherto seen have not been realised, and the 
haters of this country and its institutions are not 
yet gratified with the sight of Washington in 
ruins. 

The appointment of Gen. Sheridan to the com- 
mand of a department, embracing the area of 
rebel incursion, has been hailed with unanimous 
applause. 

McCausland was pursued in his retreat by Gen. 
Kelley, and attacking the Union commander on 
the ist at Folck’s mill and Oldtown, was beaten ; 
and at New creek, on the 4th, at three Pp. ™., was 
completely beaten and retreated by night. On the 
7th Averill overtook McCausland at Morefield, de- 
feated him again, taking all his artillery and 500 
prisoners ; Bradley Johnson was taken, but escaped 
in disguise, and the wretch McCausland barely 
escaped in the mountains. 

Early retreated from Winchester on the 11th, 
with an immense train, closely pursued by our 
men. On the 13th, Mosby attacked a train near 
Berryville, and succeeded in burning 15 or 20 
wagons. 








‘ VIRGINIA. 

It was known that the rebels were busy counter- 
mining, and everything was in readiness. Their 
mine proved, however, a miserable fiasco. It was 
exploded at five p.m. on the 5th, so far from our 
lines that not even a clod was hurled within the 
entrenchments. They came on yelling like hounds, 
but when the smoke cleared away found themselves 





under a concentrated fire and retreated. 





There have been no important movements since. 
A brisk fire on our shipping in the James is being 
steadily kept up. 

Col. Stedman, commanding 2d brigade, 2d divi- 
sion, 18th corps, was mortally wounded by a stray 
shet. 

On the 7th an ordnance boat, while unlading, 
was blown up, causing a fearful destruction of life 
and property. 

GEORGIA. 

Sherman still holds his position before Atlanta. 
Since the repulse by Logan, Hood has made no 
attempt on Sherman’s lines. His great success 
has been the capture of Gen. Stoneman and part 
of his command, near Macon, on the 30th July. 
Stoneman set out from Decatur on the 27th, to re- 
lease, if possible, our prisoners at Macon. He 
destroyed railroads and other property at Gordon, 
and near Macon ; but between Clinton and Hills- 
borough was attacked by the enemy in force. 
Stoneman charged in front, driving them back, 
but a rebel charge on his flank threw his whole 
force into apanic, About 400 were taken prisoners, 
including Gen. Stoneman. 

On the 3d Stanley, with the 4th corps, attacked 
the rebel lines and gained some advantage. 

The rebels are sendingreinforcementsto Atlanta, 
and Bragg, Johnston and other generals are at 
Macon, to save, if possible, the cause of rebellion 
and treason. 

ARKANSAS, 


The rebels, under Cooper, Gano and Stand- 
waite, 5,000 strong, with 12 pieces of artillery, 
advanced on the 3ist to attack Fort Smith. 
Gen. Thayer did not wait for them but advanced a 
mile and a half, and in half an hour routed them 
completely. They did not wait to stand, but 
retreated in haste from our cavalry. . 

On the 26th Major Carmichael, with a small 
force of the 15th Illinois-cavalry, and some negro 
troops, attacked a rebel force near Helena, and 
defeated it. Our loss was 40 killed and wounded ; 
that of the rebels in killed alone over 100. 


KENTUCKY. 


Guerillas are ravaging Brandenburg and Gra- 
hamtown. 
TENNESSEE. 


Gen. A. J. Smith started on the 9th with an ex- 
pedition from Memphis. 


TEXAS. 


A party of loyal Texans captured Eagle Pass 
from the rebels, on June 19th, and another party 
rose on the rebels at San Antonio, defeating 
them and holding the town till an overwhelming 
rebel force came°up. For some reason not ex- 
plained we have evacuated Brownsville and other 
points on the Rio Grande, retaining possession 
only of Brazos. 

ALABAMA 


On the 4th Admiral Farragut attacked the forts 
at the mouth of Mobile bay. The next day Lieut.- 
Col. Williams abandoned and blew up Fort 
Powell. 

On the 8th Col. Charles Anderson, 21st 
Alabama, surrendered Fort Gaines, with 600 men 
and six months’ provisions, and the stars and 
stripes were raised. 

The rebels were not more successful on water. 
The monitor Tecumseh, Capt. Craven, was blown 
up by a torpedo, near the obstructions, but after 
a desperate fight, in which our loss was severe, 
we captured the rebel ram, Tennessee, with 
Admiral Buchanan severely wounded. The rebel 
Selma, Lieut. Comstock, struck to the monitor 
Metacomet, Capt. Druek. Two other rebel boats, 
the Morgan and Gaines, took refuge under the 
guns of Fort Morgan. The Philippi, one of our 
dispatch boats, was burned at sed. Fort Morgan 
is invested by land and water. 


FLORIDA. 


On the 284 July Gen. Birney marched from 
Jacksonville, and routing the enemy at White- 
ville, pushed on to Baldwin, capturing a large 
quantity of arms andsupplies, and destroying much 
railroad stock and rebel property. A battle took 
place on the ist at Brandy Station. The Alice 
Price was recently run aground and lost, after 
doing much service. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Gen. Foster’s step in procuring rebel Generals 
to put under fire at Charleston has proved effect- 
ive. The rebels attempted to prevent the erection 
of houses for them, and, satisfied that they could 
very easily kill off their own Generals, proposed 
an exchange. Five of our Generalse—Seymour, 
Wessels, Scammon, Shaler and Hickman, and 45 
field officers—have thus been restored to us. 
They have since, however, it is said, sent a large 
number of our officers to Charleston. 


LOUISIANA. 


On the 26th July, Lieut. Washburn, on the Glyde, 
ed to Lac Fausse Pointe, routed the rebele 

and destroyed flatboats building there, and two 
sawmills. 

On the 29th a skirmish took place at Morganzia, 
in which the rebels were repulsed with loss. 

On August 5th Major Remington, llth N. Y. 
cavalry, was attacked near Donaldsonville by a 
large rebel force, but cut his way through. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Our authorities having declined Father De 
Smet’s plan of pacification and preferred war are 
reaping the fruit. The Indians are sweeping the 
road from Fort Kearney to South Pass, and a gen- 
eral combination from Texas to the British line is 
spoken of as actually plotted. 

NAVAL. 

A new rebel pirate, the Tallahassee, Capt. John 
T. Wood, C. 8. N., on the 12th August, destroyed 
at the entrance of New York harbor the brigs 
Oarrie Estelle and Richards, the barque Bay State 
and schooners 8. A. Boyce and Atlantic. He also 





Carroll, bonding the latter. He subsequently 
took and bonded the barque Suliote, but burned 
the ship Adriatic and pilot boat Wm. Bell. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Heat, heat, nothing but heat intolerable! 
That ‘oldest inhabitant,” of whom we have all heard 
and read, tells us confidentially, that such nights as the 
past few have never before been known in New York. 
August nights, by rights, should be cool, no matter how 
scorching the days, but in this case the rule is reversed 
and the nights are hotter than the days—if such a thing 
can be imagined. : 

For grown people we have little sympathy when they 
are crowded and jammed together in cities during the 
heatedterm. The country cries aloud for labor of every 
desciiption, and there is no reason why the city should 
not be relieved of some of it, and at the same time the 
laborer gain the advantage of fresh air and wholesome 
food. But for the children who are not free adults, 
there should be large sympathy. To see the poor ema. 
ciated, sickly, careworn babies that crowd the streets, 
and sweltering nurses patiently enduring the semi- 
cooking that is gradually sending them graveward, is 
enough to make man forswear his race and live in a 
cave, 

There is no reason whatever that one-half of all the 
deaths that occur in this city should be children. We 
contend that they are killed by the carelessness or igno- 
rance of their parents. There is no medium in the case 
of children, they are either over-attended, or utterly 
neglected. We have seen within a day or two a mother 
who utterly refused her little one ice and fruit, « Why?” 
we naturally asked. ‘“ Because they were not healthy.” 
And so the little child went gasping through the hot 
summer hours, fed upon potatoes, butter and baker’s 
bread, chunks of meat and tea, If it lives through the 
season it will only argue that it has the constitution of 
a horse, and if it Cies—well, the mother will not be in- 
dicted for murder! 

We do not see that the derangement of the currency, 
and the high price of all things keeps people in town, or 
deters them from extravagance at the -places 
and intravel. Stewart's, Lord & Taylor’s and Legrain’s 
do all the business they want to do by orders from out 
of town, and by those who run in for a day to do their 
shopping. These establishments tell us that they are 
not amtiew © sell, as hwy Aa A know, even at the 

stock, so uncertain is the vs A a - 


- creatures 
, and silke, which 
he may not be able to buy in Paris atdouble tha present 
selling price, he canno P putting « grimz 
smile, unobservable to the fair buyer, but springing 
t. 


sinew, by her bounties than this rich 

great city. We think the people realise ita tm- 
portance. The on has been at them so 
often that they cannot e they will ever be stricken 
by it. On this point they will be mistaken. The blow 
will certainly come, and, no matter what the cost, will 
be enforced. lts pains and penalties might have been 


sense idea E ; 
but now it has come too late, and by ol ny 
has home attachments should awake to the fact that 
moment may take em, he has suff. 
peng $e a man, the ruling 
price just now about $700, with a market, 
We have eo many ies upon the text of 
street obstructions that we are to repeat, but 
we cannot refrain telling an incident that m 
our exes frome & window where we sit, in the 
afternoon, Soon i since, me . 
: ars rend 
omnibus horse ft wend a ai 


that spot the sun beats down t 110 degrees 
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every day, when we see in 
every social circle and every public pisces men who are 
known rebels and traitors go undenounced and free. A 
few evenings since we were resent at a large hotel on 
Broadway, and heard a man declare, in the presence of 
a dozen, that he had come up from the Sou as captan 
in command of a ey inan regiment upon 
the late Maryland raid of Early and Breckinridge, and 
left his company when they were in front of Wash- 
that ty ogy North, and that be was going 
the first . Here, mew, was a man who 
was an avowed rebel, and no d & spy, and yet no 
attempt was made to arrest him, though there were 
several sound Union men among those who heard the 
boast. It was everybody’s business, and, éonsequently, 
nobody’s, therefore the rebel boaster escaped —- 4 
ment, and without doubt is enabled to pass through the 
entire North, getting all the information he wants to 
carry to his friends South. 

There is some strange to us in the quiet manner 
with which a New Yorker pute up with aswindle. He 
@ he eate and wears, and 
never gives a grumble of dissent. His markets are 
given up to speculators and middlemen, who drive out 

farmers and producers, buying up what they have 
to sell at the lowest pittance, and selling it again to the 
small grocers and dealers at 100 per cent. advance, the 
grocer or dealer, in his turn, putting on another 100 per 
cent., which sum he gets after a litile tight squeezing. 
New Yorkers get nothing from first hands. e very 
houses they live in have to be manipulated by agents, 
who make from 5 to 10 pet cent. of rent on the sub- 
letting, or asa —— , 3 -y-y-- There is not one 
Sing worn upon ke or passing between their 
lips but is taxed by the speculator. A remarkable in- 
stance of this just now is the milk question. The price 
of the lacteal fluid, even in its state of dilution, has gone 
up to ten centsperquart. Itis one ofthe petty swindles 
to which the public submit with a groan, but it now 
oomes out that the price which the farmer receives for 
this same fluid in pure state is exactly two and a half 
cents Fy leaving « clear profit to somebody of 
exactly per cent., to say nothing of the asaistance of 


lacteal and other abuses let us seek some- 





captured the pilot boat A. Funk and schooner 
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be Carlotts Carcaxi 2 of Milan ; 

Elvira Brambella, from Madrid ; B. Massilmiano, tenor 

from Madrid. What may be the quality of 

these new artists report saith not, but without doubt, 

passable, or the maestro would not offer them for the 
C0 eS Ps on old 

Morensi, Bellini, are w 

debutante, Frida de Gebelle, a contralto, make an 


“The Winter Garden opens this weck with John 8. 


Clarke the attraction, and new pat, 
pretty things as assistants. The house been 
renovated throughout, and once more will 
Winter Garden of ye olden time. 


So aaeres dressing of the same 
_ Pand of the opening is to consist has 


His candidates for 
from La 
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ong which are two births, 
eight drowned, and five killed by accidents. There 
were 102 deaths in the institutions, and 49 interments 


The New England Agricultural Society will hold 
their first exhibition at Springfield, Mass., from Sep- 
tember 6th to the 9th inclusive. Liberal prizes to the 
amount of $10,000 are offered. Farmers meetings are to 
each evening, and the exhibition will close on 


be held 
hia Excellency, John A. 


Friday with an address from 
Governor of 


th 

Casserly, and the board fully sustain the 

— Nearly all the New 

Convention will parti a 

New York previous to going West. With one or two 
exceptions al] the Maine delegates are peace men. 


— A terribly hot wind from the south-west, similar 
to a sirocco or simoom, passed over 
shore of Lake 4+ y~ iy egetation 
withered under its influence, as it had been 
blast from a furnace. 

— The s, under the lead of Field- 
Marshal Davi 
It is consid certain 
surrender to the actors, as they have to the musicians. 
Eventually the public will have to pay an increased rate 
of admittance. 


dent says that the Kearsarge Bass 
by the McClellanites—it 


—— Edward A. Stevens has announced his intention 
of building « railroad from Long Branch to Sandy 


Hook, connecting them by s fast boat with New York. 

—— The thermometer stood st 96 in Washington on 
llth inst., and 94 in New York. Some declare it jo 
have been the hottest day for 26 years. 





@ crusade against the 
fall | much brutality that 


—— The authorities in recently commenced 

of that city, with so 
of them, wearied with being 
hunted about like wild beasts instead of fallen human 


The Mobile Advertiser 


Sherman’s staff, went into the General 
since and accosted him thus: 


Lieut. Frank Brownell, the avenger of 
been ited Assistant Provost-Mar- 
shal of one of the su! ts of St. Louis. 


—— The Union Convention of Ohio nominated Eg- 
ote Se eae ty ours. Claes, Saas 

votes. 

—— The Committee of the Sanitary 


Fair, through 
Blodgett, have presented to James 
Leonard, as a testimony of their esteem, a most superbly 
mounted ver. Oapt. Leonard has the good fortune 
of being that rara avis in terris, popular with all parties, 
8 distinction he has won by 20 years integ- 
rity, graced with the courtesy of the gentleman. 
—— Mrs. Tyler, widow of the late ex-President, deni 
the marriage of his daughter with a Union soldier. 


§ 


of ite corre- 
a B. Scoville, “as 


—— Miss Bateman will return to England in October. 


—— Mise Bra@ion has to write a new novel for 
the St. James’s Magasine, ita title, ‘‘ Only a Clod.”’ 

— Mr. Stanton, the American Mars; we 
are to see, is not insensible to the charms of Venus. 
He released the rebel spy, Annie Jones, com- 
monly called ‘‘ Major Jones.” 

——~ Ste Seanew, De oepietee of the Philadelphia 
Press, is about to a visitto Europe. He will probably 
take Dr. Shelton Mackenzie with him as hie private 
secretary. His mission is—so it is ruamored—to Lord 


Obituary.—James McCall, one of our city million- 
aires, and President of the Metropolitan Bank, died on 
= llth of August, in New York, of disease of the 


— Isaac L. Varian, formerly Mayor of New York, 
died at his residence, at on the 11th Aug. 
aettiootitn tek tank Rh dn 
respectab ticians, died, . 9, @ residence, 
Spring street, Wi L. 1 fie was born in 1791, 
epee ete hp , 1808, and had occupied 
positions of Senator and s 
—— Capt. en R. Reynolds died on the 30th July, 
cond th oe ae cis atc eeu ean ae 
battle of ColdHarbor. He was an officer of distinguised 
gallantry. 
—— Says the Wheeling /ntelligencer: “* Rebel 
recently captured that or eye formerly 
eet ef the Baltanore and Onto railroad at oundsville, 
pany gy fT Ly Hy: 


ago, of . It be recollected that 
‘was com to leave Moundeville on account of his 
secession proclivities.”” 


rics 


Rts.’ Me E samen Caciom Hurd, 
esiden a named Clarissa Hurd, 
residing corner of Lackawana and Church streets, meta 


suiden death. She was seated by an open 
sewing. While her hand rested her needle ted 
outward. A flash of tning rent the sky, before 


the peal of thunder followed the child was stricken a 
corpee. The electric fluid touched the point of the 
needle, passed through the child’s body, and crossing 
the apartment, shattered a ‘piece into ruins. 
Through the hole thus made the subtle agent of de- 
struction passed from the house. 
—— The Reformatory at St. Vincent de Paul has been 
down, it is suspected, by an incen . Two 
of the 75 inmates are supposed to have perish 


— Three substitute brokers recently kidnapped 
three boys from Brandon, Vt., the oldest of whom was 
ouly 16, and took them to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where 
two of them were sold as substitutes, induced to 

from Canada, 

The third boy, whose name ie Ollery C. Wheeler, 

citizen of 
ion, refused to perjure , and stoutly refused 
to enlist. He was then brought to Troy, kept three 
days a prisoner under the influence of liquor, and sold 
as a substitute. The boys’ parents have taken means 
to recover them. 

— Mr. Orson C. Cone, editor of the Somerset Mvs- 
senger, who was brought before U. 8. Commissioner 
Whitehead, at Newark, lust week, was arrested for vio 

the 25th section of the Enrollment Act, approved 

3, 1863, by republishing from the Newark Avening 
Journal the article which caused the arrest of Mr. 
Fuller. 

—When Sydney Smith said that no reform 
would or could take place in the railroad travelling till 
a bishop had been roasted alive, he knew the English 
| nature toa nicety. The recent murder of a respectable 








banker’s clerk in a first-class car has had the 
the attention of the public to the danger 
up, sometimes for hours, with either a felon or a 
Some of the journals are advocating the 
adoption of the American system. 


Paris correspondent of the Newark Advertiser 
of the French capital, according 


effect of 
of being 


E 


three sums together make a tribute 
of 390,000,000, or about one-fifth of tne State budget. 


—— Vela, the Italian sculptor, has been commissioned 


Chat There is an old man at North Adama, 
who was drafted at Berlin, New York, 
and served in Vermont, in the war of 1812, and was 
never discharged from rervice, and js now entitled to 
60 years pay, which, including rations, amounts to 


programme 
ministry seems to have decided to follow, since its vic- 
tory, cannot fail to be py pe home, measures of 
reform; abroad, a revival of the ee ae 
in terms of the greatest cordiality, with the formal 
tention of endeavoring 

e of which America is 


carnag' 
e scene and the victim. If Lord Russell does not 
this programme he will give place to Earl 





—— The venerable missionary of the American Board, Clarendon.’ 
onas , D.D., of Athens, Greece, arrived in on. / 

this city on the of A in the steamer - —— The London Times, in commenting on the harsh- 
ton, 12 days from Havre. It is 36 years since Dr. King | ness shown by the Prussians to the Danes, says: “It is 
left the United easy to perceive from this how little the Germans are 

aiaal’ ved a photograph of accustomed to the position of conquerors.” 
the malicious of placed by the —— A correspondent, who seems to be an t for 
rebels upon his son’s body, and paper is a bare- | the honors of martyrdom, 4 la Lafayette, our at- 

jous . that the tention to the remarkable in the initials of 

of the act is only by the recklessness with | both the ez and the p t taries of the Tri 7: 
which the miserable cai’ have adhered to it.- 8. P. Chase meaning Shin-Plaster Chase and W. P. Fes- 

—The Free Town Observer (Sierra Leone) states | 8nden, Waste-Paper 








“LATE” IS NOT “NEVER.” 


‘*Or course, murder will out; aye, and then 
there’s God’s vengeance upon the murderer, and 
the rest of it. Yes, and you believe all that; ah! 
tant mieux ; but, shall I tell you a history?” 

** Well, the night is fine, as our October nights 
here are apt to be ; the coffee is not bad ; the ice, 
that orange and pistaccio, among others, far from 
despicable; the tobacco was passable; you are 
disposed to listen; there is a*crowd here in Flo- 
rian, which is equivalent to solitude, for no one 
knows what his neighbor is chattering; Anna 
Bazzuri in ‘‘ Beatrice” has excited you far beyond 
sleep, albeit the Campanile clock has tolled out its 
solemn One. They will let you in at Daniele’s at 
any hour at which you choose to ring the bell 
which hangs, delceussde, on the Piazza dei Shiavoni, 
so half an hour, more or less, signifies little. I 
am not indisposed to talk, and will tell you a story. 
Bottega ! un caffe e fuoco.” 

Let me place my interlocutor before my readers. 
Aman whom a careless observer might have de- 
scribed as old, for his hair was gray, “but not 
with years,” as you discovered when you looked 
at him. There was a roundness of contour, a 
vigor, a flexibility in his movements that pertained 
not to advanced age, and belied the promise of 
the grizzled hairs, in which but few chesnut rem- 
nants recalled their earlier hue. All this showed 
that the aspect of age was but the disguise of 
prematurely blasted youth, and arrested attention 
on the person who, one fine night, in St. Mark’s 
Square, Venice, thus bespoke him who now writes. 
There was bright moonlight; the broad square 
was afloat in radiance; the many-domed, multi- 
pinnacled cathedral loomed out like some Cyclop 
work in frosted silver ; down the arcade streamed 
lines of idlers, purposely gloating over the glitter- 
ing goldsmith’s ware at the arched angel of the 
* Merceria,” or the equally glistening, if less 
costly, objets de Venice, the shell gauds of the 
neighboring traveller traps. In Florian and Sattil 
overflowed a mass of loungers, frothing over into 
the outer breadth of the piazza, playing chess, 
drihking coffee, eating ice, hatching treason, 
abusing the Austrians ; it was 1859, and the Lom- 
bard campaign was imminent. There is your 
scene, now for the dramatis persone. 

Imprimis. Your servant, not very tall ; stout 
(his enemies say squat, but that’s mendacious), 
auburn of hair (the detractor’s aforesaid call it 
red, but that’s their ill-nature), not ill-looking 
(his private opinion), very expressive countenance 
aud gentlemanlike exterior—of course. 

Secundo. The narrator, nothing out of the 
common ; none of your melo-dramatic heroes, not 
the slightest flavor of daggers or trapdoors about 
him, all nineteenth century, modern and polished. 
He was prematurely grizzled, not his fault, as he 
said, but his misfortune. The man could moon 
all day over Basilica, chieso, or Accademia; was 


of tests ; had a wrist of catgut in.a- salle darmes 
could sit up till daylight at opera, or post opera 
orgie ; seemed to renounce sleep and disown fa- 
tigue, yet had the exterior of elder manhood. He 
lived as one beyond all sordid necessities, all the 
waifs and strays of Venice flocked round him as to 
a certain haven for mendicity, and the omnipotent 
Austrian police was cap-in-hand to him in all 
places. I never understood him, and ended by 
giving him up. 

Let him speak for himself. 

“I think I hinted that murder now and then 
managed to slip through the meshes of our wis- 
dom ; of course you will say that to be safe it must 
be subtle, that the coarse, violent assassin pays 4 
premium on detection. 

“*T knew a man, a ‘party’ if you like, since the 
mot is popular. Where did he live? well, say In- 
dia; Hindostan is wide. Suppose we call him 
Smith, the forgery may be pardoned. : 

“T knew him—not a bad creature, kindly and 
well enough disposed towards his fellowmen. We 
will describe him as a subaltern of Native Infantry, 
aged nine-and-twenty or so, and married for the 
past three years; his wife, a fairly pretty woman, 
some four years his junior. He was a popular, 
pleasant man, and content with his lot. But— 
aye! there’s always a but—this man, in a sort of 
fool’s paradise, lived content. When, without any 
particular warning, his life clouded, his wife fell 
ill, grew worse, medical men did their best (we 
won't say to kill her), and the end of it was that 
she he loved ‘lay a dying.’ 

*** My dear fellow, nerve yourself, we can do no 
more, she will die,’ so spake the regimental doc- 
tor, and the rumble of his departing wheels rolled 
out the requiem of his hearer’s longings, and ho 
knew that all the devotion of years was coming to 
naught, and he had to tell her. How was it to be 
done? God knows how, but in Some incoherent 
wise it was accomplished, and, out of his insanity 
knowledge came to her. She knew that she must 
die; and he, more shattered of heart than she, 
grovelled by her couch and, what? prayed? 
Did he? I suspect he must have gone nearer to 
what you would have called blaspheming. 

‘*When a hand touched his, and a voice spoke : 
*Tom, don’t break that simple man’s heart of 
yours about me,’ and somehow there was a hard 
cynical ring in the tone which grated on the hus- 
band. ‘Iam not worth it, Tom. I have carried 
about me long enough the weight of deception, 
the burden of a lie. In my own despite, in the 
candor of death, I am speaking out. I shall 
teach you to curse me, my poor Tom ; but I must 
tell you, I cannot die and hoodwink you. Your 
manly faith has not faltered, and I must at last 
be true.’ 

“What was going to be disclosed, what black 
arcana were to be revealed! He sat in paralysis, 
she went on, and of what she said this is the 
epitome. - 

“Suddenly ordered on service (his regiment 
had take part in the Sutlej campaign), he, like so 
many others, had to leave his wife behind, and 
alone. One they knew had, in the long weariness 
of those lonely days, wormed himself into her con- 
fidence, her affection, had triumphed and remain- 
ed exultant. On her fell sickness, repentance, 
confession, death; on her husband; solitude, 
without even a loving regret to mitigate its bit- 
terness—he remaining unscathed. 

‘Well, well: and Nemesis? Listen. A Ja- 
nuary afternoon, a broad expanse of level yellow- 
green (a crop of wheat and pease; these things 
ripen then-in India), a line of coolies, two English- 
men, gun in hand, away buzz the quail—bdrr, 
brrr—piff, paff—‘ my bird,’ ‘ your eye-wiped, old 
fellow,’ ‘hold, on, load,’ &., &c., ‘all right, 
‘line bandho,’ ‘ chulo’—brrr, brrr—piff; paff—‘ Oh, 
my God! and a hurry of feet, and a man down, 
= blood on the trampled corn, not blood of 
quail! 

**And while men of dark skin hurry away on 
foot to seek aid, one fair-skinned and fair-haired 
man, unharmed, bends over another who lies 
prone in the ripening harvest. The wounded 
man is very pale, the sound man, with fingers 
compressing-the wound in his companion’s thigh, 
to all appearance very earnest for his welfare. 
Brown-kued humanity is hurrying hither and 
thither. The white man unhurt, watches closely, 
the injury done by his unlucky shot (his uncocked 
gun had exploded suddenly), a space is left about 
the twain. Then speaks he who is unscathed. 

“«« Bryan, you will never more mislead wife of 
mine.’ 

‘And he removes his finger from the severed 
artery. 

= straightway the wounded man, who, with 
every fibre in his shot-shattered frame has been 
holding on to life, abjures existence ; looks up in 
his friend’s face, sees in it what extinguishes all 
vitality in him, tries to speak and fails, and in the 
sudden horror—dies. 

“ And murder will out ?, Bon d savoir! Bottega! 
ungelato di limonada.” 

He ate his ice, looking just a little pale, for he 
had excited himself as he went on, We strolled 
round the piazza; and then, passing in front of 
the cathedral and the palace, parted at the 
corner of the Piazetia. In a day or two after- 
wards the rail rolled me away towards Milan and 


This odd story has since recurred to me, while, 
at times, I recall scraps of my quondam asso- 
ciate’s conversation, which had in them hints of 
many years spent abroad, and in torrid climes. 
And again, he had a way of looking at the Austrian 
troops, whenever he saw them under arms, and & 
quick appreciation of defects or good points in 
their fenue or their manceuvres, that had in it a 
smack of the barrack yard and parade ground. 

Had he ever lived in India, I wonder? Was it, 

ance, his own story which he had just half- 





scoffingly sketched ?~who knows? He was just 
the kind of man whom I should decline to trust, 
if feeling that I had played him any trick for 


unwearying in sight-seeing, tne most exhaustive | which he was likely to bear me malice, 
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EVENING. 


Upon the ocean’s pallid strand 
I sat and dreamed alone, 
While on the waves, like golden sand, 
The sun’s last beams were strown, 
And twilight, in a converse land, 
To early day had grown. 





Methought I heard an olden tale, 
Told in the water's tune, 

That breathed of home and that deep vale 
Where, in the month of June, 

We sat and talked with faces pale 
Beneath the quiet moon. 


All day we sat and talked, and kept 
The feast of love all day, 

Till, with his lamp, the fisher crept 
Along the darkling bay, 

And she, like April, smiled and wept, 
But never said me Nay. 


All day, till twilight from the hill 
In deepening shadows fell, 

And far across the distant mill 
We heard the evening bell ; 

And then the voice which haunts me still | 
Whispered—‘‘ Mine own, farewell!” 


The past is past for evermore ; 
My memory now is cold ; 

And only on the surging shore, 
Or in the whispering wold, 





I feel again the love I bore 
In those bright days of old. 
EE | 


Ir the ant gives an example of industry, it is 
much more than a good many uncles do. i 
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Jane Benson’s Trials. 


BY CHARLES F. PRESTON, 


CHAPTER I. 


Here, you, Jane!” called Mrs. Mordaunt, 
harshly, down the back stairs, ‘‘where are you 
going, I should like to know?” 

**T am going to school, aunt,” 
reply. 

** No, you are not,” was the decisive reply. ‘I 
can’t spare you this morning. You must stay at 
home and help Bridget.” 

Jane took off her plain straw bonnet with a sigh, 


was the timid 


and hung it upon the nail behind the door. Then 
without a word she went down into the kitchen 
where she was soon busied in washing potatoes 
for dinner. 
She was now about thirteen years old. Despite 
he plain calico dress which she wore, her swect 
ttractive face made her appear to advantage be- 


2. EVENING DRESS. 


plain cousins, Sophia and Annette. 


} pable on the scoré of her looks, never lost an op- 
portunity to sneer at and illtreat her. Annette 
was about Jane’s age, Sophia two years older. 


They attended a fashionable school, where they 


learned a little of everything superficially. Mrs. 
Mordaunt paid the high rate of tuition without a 
murmur, feeling ambitious that her children 
should associate with their social superiors on a 
footing of equality. 
in a conspicuous position two landscape drawings 
which Sophia had accomplished with considerabl 
aid from her drawing Although Natur 
appeared to a decided disadvantage in these ar- 
tistic efforts, Mrs. Mordaunt felt proud of 


teache1 


them as 





an evidence of her daughter's talent. 
**She takes after me, Mrs, Bent,” she remarked 
|} toa neighbor. ‘*When I was a child [I was for 
ever making pictures on the slate. I have no 
doubt that I should hav e myself credit fe 


DISCOVERY OF AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


cumstances had allowed 


tastes.” 


me to gratify my 


side her handsomely-dressed but irredeemably 
Of this the 
latter seemed quite aware, and as if Jane was cul- 


She had framed and hung up 
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8. WALKING DRESS FOR YOUNG LADY. 


were aware that her uncle held for her in trust a 
property yielding three hundred dollars yearly, 
which considerably more than compensated him 
for any expenses he was put to on her account. 
He and his wife quietly ignored this circumstance, 
and made Jane a household drudge, making her 
sleep with the cook, whom she assisted by day. 
The fact was Jane’s little fortune had been 








A CUSTOMER FOR FRENCH BOOKS. 


swallowed up by unsuccessful speculations, and 
her uncle would have found it difficult to re- 
place it. 

We left Jane washing potatocs in the kitchen. 

She had scarcely finished this task when she was 
pressed into the service of the laundress, and sent 
to hang out clothes. 

The little girl sighed. 

** Flow shall I ever learn anything,” she thought 
to herself, “if I am kept out of school half the 
time. Then the teacher will blame me because I 
| don’t study out of school. I am suro I would if 
| aunt would let me, but she keeps me at work all 
the time. Perhaps she will let me go to school 
this afternoon.” 

But poor Jano was destined to be disappointed 
in her hopes. 

‘“* You will have to stay at home this afternoon, 
Jane,” said her aunt, presently. ‘I want you to 
sew on Sophia’s dress.” 

‘* Miss Whitcomb scolds me for not coming more 





And who was Jano? 

She was the only daughter of Mr. Mordaunt’s 

ister. At four years of age she bad been left an | 
urphan, and had ever since becn an inmate of her | 
uncle’s house. Mrs. Mordaunt represented that 
she was an object of charity, and claimed the 
credit of providing her with a home. Jane be- | 
lieved this to be the case. There were very few who 


regularly,” said Jane, timidly. 

“I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Mordannt, coldly. 
“You must tell her you are needed at home.” 

“Can't I sit up this evening and sew instead, 
aunt ?” 

‘I desire you will say nothing more on the sub- 
ject, Jane,” said her aunt. “You can’t go, and 
you need say nothing more on the subjéet. How- 
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ever, if you will be a good girl I will give you one 
of Annette’s old dresses.” 

This did not impart so much pleasure to Jane 
as might have been expected. Her cousin was 
somewhat smaller than herself, and her shape 
quite different. Jane had taste enough to per- 
ceive that she appeared by no means to advantage 
in Annette’s cast-off-dresses, and under the cir- 
cumstances she did not feel inclined to express 
her gratitude very warmly. She therefore said 
n , 

“ Well, Jane, what do you aay?” asked her aunt, 
sharply. 

**T don’t know, aunt.” 

‘t know! Where’s your manners, child? 
Don’t you know what you ought to say when you 
receive a present ?”’ 

“Thank you,” faltered Jane; “ but Annette’s 
dresses don’t fit me very well, aunt,” she ventured 
to add. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs, Mordaunt, stopping 
short and her niece with her cold 

glance, “‘here’s vanity for you with a vengeance. 
Perhapa you'd ike to have me buy you ww des, 

» ae 

As each of her cousins had several, the desire 
might not have been altogether unnatural on the 
part of Jane, particularly as it would have been 
bought with her own money. She felt emboldened 
, tosay: 

- Sophia and Annette wear silk dresses.” 

“And suppose, 
daunt. 
and them, I should say. We have enough to do 
for you as it is, and much thanks we get for it. 
But you are not worth wasting words upon. You 
will stay at home from school as I have bidden 


At this moment the door bell rung, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt, adjusting the folds of her moire antique, 
walked complacently to, the drawing-room, to re- 
ceive her callers. 

Jane, with a sigh, went back to her menial em- 
ployments, 

CHAPTER I. 

Avrnoven Mrs. Mordaunt sent her own daugh- 
ters to a fashionable school, it is not for a moment 
to be supposed that Jane was allowed similar ad- 
vantages. Indeed it must be acknowledged that 
her plain, unfashionable and unbecoming attire 
would have make her cut s strange figure at 
Madame Pompadour’s Select School for Young 
Ladies, while madame herself would have been 
sensibly shocked at the proposition to take such a 
pupil. However, her susceptibilities were in no 

. Nobody was likely to make an applica- 
tion in Jane's behalf. 

Jane was extremely fond of study. She learned 
rapidly, and with moderate advantages would have 
made a brilliant scholar, far excelling her auger. 


tary French book which had belonged to Sophia, 
but had been thrown aside for one of a higher 
grade. As it was not likely to be inquired after 
she took it up to her attic and hid it away in her 
Whenever she found an opportunity she 
pored over it, trying hard to master it. Of course 
she found the way beset with difficulties, but per- 
severance and hard labor enabled her to overcome 
many of@ese. To her delight she found she was 
actually making progress. There was one point, 
however, which puzzled her, She did not know 
how to pronounce the words. She determined, 
without betraying her secret, to apply to her 
cousin, 

“ Sophia,” she said, one day, as that young lady 
lay stretched on # lounge in what she doubtless 
considered an attitude of elegant repose, ‘I wish 
you'd read a little to me out of your French 
book.” 

Her cousin opened her eyes in amazement. 

“What on earth do you want me to do that 
for?” she inquired, in undisguised curiosity. 

“I thought I would like to hear how it sounds,” 
answered Jane, deprecatingly. 

“It’s too much trouble,” said Sophia, lan- 


guidly. 
** But I should like so much to hear just alittle,” 
pleaded Jane. ‘I heard you saying in 


French the other day to Annette, and I thought 
how glad I should be if I knew as much as you.” 

Sophia was vain, and this compliment had its 
effect. 

“Oh, well,” said she, “‘ just bring me that book 
on the table. Only I don’t see what good it’s 
going to do you. You would never be able to 
learn French. You haven't got ability enough.” 

Jane thought it best to ignore this uncompli- 
mentary remark, and brought the book. 

Sophia could pronounce French better than she 
could read it, as Madame Pompadour, who was a 
Frenchwoman, took special pains to practise her 
scholars in this way. 

Jahe followed her cousin most attentively as she 
Mad, and her quick hension enabled her to 
seize the prominent principles which regulated 
the pronunciation. Occasionally she asked » 
question which Sophia, who felt that she was 
showing off her knowledge to advantage, gra- 
ciously answered. 

When the lesson was over Jane thanked her 
cousin gratefully. 

Sophia looked at her curiously. 

**You're a queer girl, Jane,” she said. “Why 
should you care about all this? I can’t conceive.” 

**T just thought I'd like to know how it sound- 
ed,” said Jane, apologetically. 

“Have you got any gloves, Jane?” asked So- 
phia, who felt unusually gracious. 

“No,” aaid Jane. 

“Then here's a pair of mine you may have. 
They need mending, but they'll make a very good 
pair then.” 

“Thank you, Sophia.” 

So by dint of perseverance Jane managed to get 
through her French book. By this time she had 
become so much interested in the language that 
* ghe felt anxious. to go om. But there was cone 








great difficulty. She had no more books, and no 
more money to buy them with. 

“What's the matter wid you, Janey?” inquired 
her humble friend Bridget, who felt a sincere 
affection for the young girl who ws left so much 
to her compan 'onship. 

“ITwasthin ng, Bride-'.” .sidJane, with a sigh, 
** how much I should like a little money.” 

‘And what would you do wid it?” asked 
Bridget. 

” I'd buy a French reader and a French diction- 
ary,” said Jane, 

“Does your cousins learn French?” inquired 
Bridget, not over grammatically. 

“Yes, Bridget ; and I should like to learn too.” 

“It’s a shame of the misthress to niglict you so 
entirely, poor dear. I’m sure you’d make a better 
scholar than them, if she’d only give you 
chance,” 

**She thinks I am only fit to work in the kitchen,’ 
said Jane, sadly. “I shall grow up ignorant, and 
that’s worse than not having money.” 

“*T don’t know about that, darlin’,” said Bridget. 
“Tf you had money you could ride in your own 
coach, and have a fine house, and wear silk gowns 
ivery day in the year.” 

“‘T’d rather be able to sing and play, and be a 
fine scholar.” 

“It’s likely yer right,” said Bridget, a little 
puzzled ; “ but I'd rather have the money to buy 
fine things wid. And what's the price of them 
books that yer cousin’s got?” 

‘*Toould buy second-hand copies for two or three 
doRars,” said Jane. ‘ Second-hand ones would do 
just as well.” 

‘*Why won’t you put their names down on a bit 
of paper like?” said Bridget. 

Jane complied with this request, though she did 
not know what it meant ; and Bridget, poring over 
the paper with an air of owl-like wisdom, put it in 
her pocket. 

The next day a bookseller was sur- 
prised at a visit from stout, red-faced Irish girl, 
who presented a piece of paper with the remark : 

“Have ye got them books, sir, that’s down 
there ?” 

— are French books,” he said, looking up 
at her, 

** Av coorse ; I know that,” returned Bridget, for 
it was she, 

** Yes, I have them,” he answered. 

“If ye have them second-hand, sir,” said Bridget, 
“they'll do me just as well. Maybe I shall be 
wanting to buy some more.” 

** Are you intending to study French yourself?” 
the bookseller could not help asking. 

** What else would I be wanting the books for ?” 
returned Bridget, with an air of importance, 
‘*My education was niglicted when I was a girl, 
and now I want to learn something.” 

Bridget was determined not to betray Jane’s 
secret, and for this reason gave the ludicrous im- 
pression that she wanted the books for her own 
use, 

**A queer customer,” 
with amusement. 

A serviceable though well-worn copy of each of 
the volumes was found. The price proved to be 
fifty cents for the one, and a dollar and a half for 
the othen 

Bridget took out her pocket-book, and with an 
air of great satisfaction produced a two dollar 
bill. 

** Ye may rowl’em up for me,” she said, conse- 
quentially. 

The bookseller, though not undertaking to roll 
them up, carefully wrapped them in paper, and 
the promising French scholar walked off with her 
purchase, 

“I’ve got something for ye, Janey,” she said, 
mysteriously, to our young heroine, after she got 
home, “ It’s upstairs.” 

Jane ed her to the little attic room, 
and there lay the books she had so much coveted. 

‘What, Bridget! did you buy these for me?” 
she exclaimed. ‘You ought not to have spent 
your money for me.” 

“* Whisht, my darlin’, I may spind my own money 
as I like, Was them what you wanted?” 

“ They are just what I wanted. How | kind you 
are 1” 

“Hush now—it’s nothing at all.” 

“When I am grown up I will earn money and 
pay you, Bridget.” 

‘Well, my darlin’, just as you please. Maybe 
instead of that you "aif teach me « little of the 
lingo. Mesilf would like to know how it seems to 
spake in that outlandish way. It must be mighty 
quare entirely.” 

**O yes, Bridget ; I'll teach you « little now.” 

“will y ye?” asked Bridget, delighted. : 

“Yes. Now, whenever you want tosay yes, you 
must say ‘ out.’” 

‘Wel That’s mighty quareentirely. Then its 
the two of us make yes ?” 

Jane laughed. 

“No it isn’t that kind ofawe. Itis spelt o-u-i." 

“And what means no?” inquired the French 
pupil. 

“ Non.” 

“Nong!” repeated Bridget, with a strong Hi 
bernian accent. 

“Yes, Bridget, that’s right. Shall I teach you 
some more?” 

** Not to-day, Janey. That's all I can remimber 
to once.” 

With great pride in her new sacquirementa, 


thought the shopkeeper 


Bridget kept repeating to herself “‘we” and | 


**nong,” till at the teatable, when Mra. Mordaunt 
asked her to bring in a fresh supply of tea, she 
blurted out : 

“ We,” 

“*Bridgot talking French!” exclaimed Sophia, 
nearly choking with laughter. 

“ Yos,” said Bridget, recovering from her con- 
fusion and assuming an air of importance. “It's 
mesilf that took lessons once.” 

Such « burst of laughter followed that poor 
Bridget retreated to the kitchen in confusion. 





Jane, however, lost no time in availing herself 
of Bridget’s gifte. Occasionally she would en- 
counter obstacles which she found it difficult to 
surmount, but in general her quick apprehension 
carried her bravely through them. When her 
French reader was finished, Bridget bought her 
another book, and before a year was over Jane, 
little as her cousins suspected it, was a consider- 
ably better French scholar and read the language 
with greater readiness than either. 

But Jane thought it best to keep this new ac- 
quirement to herself. ~ 


CHAPTER III. 

So four years slipped away. 

Jane was now seventeen years of age, about the 
middle height ; with a face that had lost none of 
its youthful sweetness, she possessed more than 
ordinary beauty. Mrs. Mordaunt could not help 
acknowledging to herself that her niece would 
prove a dangerous rival to her plain cousins if any 
opportunity of comparison should be offered. She 
determined to allow no such opportunity. Jane 
was kept more than ever in the background She 
was strictly confined to the servants’ quarters 
whenever there was company, and was still dressed 
in the cast-off clothes of her cousins. This was 
a bitter humiliation to her. She would have been 
contented with of her own, however 
—_ chafed her pride to be treated asa 

ggar 

“ But, after all,” she thought, “am I anything 
more? Iam a humble on my uncle’s 
bounty. If Tam ever so situated as to carn my 
own living, I shall be 

At this time her leading idea was to becomes gov- 
erness or teacher ina school. This would be res- 
pect able and to her taste. But she felt that, in 
order to compass this she must be well 
and how could she ever acquire an education in her 
present circumstances? — 

In the last chapter an acoount was given of the 
manner in which Jane succeeded in acquiring the 
French language, thanks to s timely loan. 
But, as may readily be supposed, she did not stop 
there. She ascertained what books her cousins 
used in other te, and one by one ob- 
tainedthem. Though without a teacher, her firm 
resolutions enabled her to acquire a more thorough 
oe nye ie cdheengeened oy ng guna 
their advantages, succeeded in doing. 

In one respect, however, they had the advan- 
tage. Instrumental music was quite ont of her 
reach ; she must be content to do without it. Yet 
as she heard Sophia and Annette drumming away 
on the long-suffering piano in a manner which 
might well jar on the bile nerves of a 
genuine lover of music; she often felt, with a sigh, 
that she could acquit herself with much greater 
credit if she only had the opportunity. 


“But on ie has tired me. | gow tired 

ooety por. man e a 

pe Ho ae and my lit +r -I rem your 
affectionate sister, RY Benson.” 


The emotion with which Jane read this touching 
letter may be imagined. Bnt, mingled with this, 
there was a deep feeling of indignation against 
the brother, who could so cruelly disregard a 
sister’s dying request. Her heart bounded with 
the thought that she was no longer the poor 
dependent she had supposed. She had money 
enough to support her in comfort, and it would be 
hers in less than a year. 

Yet how had she been reared? As the oom- 
panion of her uncle’s servants, with the most 
limited advantages of education. That she did 
possess a fund of knowledge and information was 
due solely to her own efforts. She had acquired, 
not by her uncle’s help, but in spite of him. 

A new resolution had inspired her. She had 
hitherto submitted uncomplainingly and unresist- 
ingly to the demands upon her. She had toiled 
as @ servant. Her time had been consumed in | 
menial * This she had done, feeling 
it her duty to compensate her uncle for her board. 
Now that she had learned that she was no depen- 
dent, that he had received more than a full 
equivalent for all he had hitherto expended upon 
her, her soul revolted against this She 
determined to assert her independence, and that 
without delay. 

Carefully concealing the precious letter in her 
bosom, she left her unfinished task, and went 
downstairs. 

She met her aunt on the landing. 

“Have you finished sorting the rags, Jane?” 
inquired Mrs, Mordaunt. 

**T have not,” said Jane, coldly. 

“Then what are you down here for? Go up 
immediately, and finish them.” 

“I would rather be excused,” said Jane, coolly. 
“You can give the task to some one of your ser- 
vants.” 

“What!” exclaimed her aunt, her face white 
with anger, ‘‘do you mean to defy me? Do you 
dare to refuse obedience? Go up immediately.” 

“T must decline, aunt,” said Jane, perfectly 
collected. ‘I may as well give you notice that 
you must find some one else to do your drudgery. 
I have slaved for you for years. I have resolved 
to do so no longer.” 

“Good, heavens! are you mad?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mordaunt. ‘‘ What has come over you ?” 

‘I have only come to a resolution which I-am 
sorry I had not come to before.” 

“You ungrateful trollop!” shricked her aunt, 
her anger at a white heat, ‘‘ do you expect we are 
going to support you in idleness? It would serve 
you right to turn you out to shift for yourself.” 

Jane turned her gaze meaningly upon her 


One day she made a discovery which materially | aunt. 


improved her position. 

In the loft was an old barrel filled indiscrimi- 
nately with old rags and paper litter. 

Her aunt seeing her at leisure one afternoon 
chanced to think of this barrel, and ordered Jane 
to go up and pick out the rags, and burn the old 


paper. 

Somewhat unwillingly she undertook the task. 
She had recently commenced Latin, and was pro- 
mising herself an hour or two to spend upon it. 
But sometimes it happens that our apparent 
hardships are really mercies in disguise. When 
Jane climbed with unwilling feet the steep and 
narrow staircase, she little dreamed of the dis- 
covery which she was destined to make, 

For about half an hour Jane pursued her unin- 
teresting task. She was required not only to 
separate the rage from the paper, but again to 
sort the rags into white and colored. 

In her search she came at length to a small 
collection of letters addressed to her uncle. One 
yellow with age was open. Casting her eye upon 
the signature, suddenly Jane’s heart beat fast and 
tumultuously. 

The letter was signed ‘‘ Mary Benson,” and this 
she recognised as her mother’s name. She had 
always felt a strong desire to learn something 
about her mother, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Mor- 
daunt ever seemed disposed to speak of her. It 
may be that their sense of the wrong they were 
doing the child made the mother’s memory un- 


pleasant. 

Jane felt no scruples about reading the letter. 
Bhe first kissed it reverently, and then sitting 
down upon « small hair trunk turned to the first 
page, and commenced reading. 

The characters were small, and the ink had 
faded so as to make it difficult to read, but Jane 
would have persevered if it had taken the entire 
afternoon. 

This was the letter : 

art Duss Baceumn—t ob Gove to write to rou, 

to live, 


feeling that I have but « little while longer 

her ime > from ite dead! Oh 
‘ 

think 1 death. in my 


y attractive I feel 
need a mother’s care, and for her sake I could 
wish to live. Yet if my heavenly Father ordains 
otherwise, I am in His 

“This leads me to the request which it is the 
object of this letter to make. WhenIam gone I 
er at a on oe or her 
as you would for one own daughters, 

I particular’ wish thet sho y should have s good 
ucation. I think pn will make up for & 


lack of that. I do not fee Go eng shape Coen fine 
point. You understand me, my dear ey 
ah Fs co-operate in 
out my and 
Tn tn marine, is request, my brother, I - 
8 at. no expense upon you. 
Shall ee leave Jare five *housend d ey 


The interest of this sum 
aire td ish her Yo have y incur. wiWhen she is 
stentom.! her to have the immediate con- 
sum. She will, no doubt, be willing to 
be guided by Jou as to the proper mode of inveat 


““Yery well,” said she; “let my uncle make 
over to me the five thousand which my mother 
left him in trust for me, and I will go to-day.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s face turned white, but this 
time with consternation. 

** Who has told you of this?” she ejaculated. 

It matters not,” said Jane, marking with a 
feeling of inward triumph her aunt's dismay. ‘It 
is enough that 1 know it. I shall require a pri- 
vate interview with my uncle to-day. Meanwhile, 
madam, if I am to remain under your roof you 
will assign me a better room than I at present 
occupy ; I shall at once require new clothing, and 
an opportunity to make up the deficiences in my 
education, which has been so shamefully ne- 
glected.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt did not venture upon a reply. 
Without a word she turned and descended the 
stairs. Jane’s assertion of had 
come upon her like a thunderclap. She felt that 
she must at once consult her husband, 

CHAPTER Iv. 


Somewnat to his wife’s surprise, Mr. Mordaunt 
heard her narrative without exhibiting signe of 
disturbance, 

“i think,” he said, after a pause, “it will be 
best to send her off at once to a ool.” 

‘What {” exclaimed his wife, in astonishment. 
* Are you going to give up to her like that?” 

‘I will tell you my object,” said her husband. 
“You remember neasing me speak of my uncle 
Joshua ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He has been in India for the last thirty years, 
and, as I believe, has sccumulated # princely 
fortune.” 

** Well?” 

“This morning I received a telegram, dated 
Halifax, informing me that he had got thus far 
on his way home. Of course I shall invite him to 
take up his residence here, and it is our fault, 
wife, if we dont induce the old fellow to remember 
us handsomely in his will.” ~ 

“You, I see,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, eagerly. 
“ What a fine thing it will be for the dear girls.” 

‘*He has no other near relation except Jane. 
It is just as well that she should be out of the 
house. Then there will be less chance of her com- 
ing into competition with our daughters. As to 
Jane's inheritance—though it will trouble me to 
raise the money—it will be nothing to what we 
may get from Uncle Joshua.” 

“Yes, yos—let her go at onco—the + ser ngihned 
the better. I don’t like the girl—and that's 
truth of it. I should feel like killing her e I 
thought she was likely to interfere with Sophia 
and Annette. How mock do youthink your uncle 
js worth ?” 

* Half a million, I hove no doubt.” 

Mrs, Mordaunt’s eyes sparkle. ..sions of a 
splendid house, a fine carriage and magnificent 
furniture danced before her imagination. 

“Let us get Jane off without delay!” she said. 
“5 tremble lest your uncle should arrive before 
she comes.’ 

**Send her up to me.’ 
Five minutes after Jane enterei the room. + 
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Jane)” said her uncle, abruptly, “‘ would you 
like to go to boarding-school ?” 

‘Very much,” was the cold reply. 

She did not express any gratitude, because she 
felt none. This plan of her uncle’s she regarded 
as a tardy justice. 

It is best that no time should be lost,” said 
Mr. Mordaunt, somewhat annoyed by her manner. 
** Can you be ready to start to-morrow ?” 

“Where am I to go, sir?” 

“To , Pennsylvania.” 

**T have no dresses fit to wear.” 

Mr. Mordaunt drew out his pocketbook. 

** Here are one hundred dollars,” he said. “ You 
may go out this afternoon and purchese a trunk 
and the necessary materials for dresses. They 
can be made up when you have arrived.” 

Very well, sir.” 

Jane felt as eager to go as her uncle and aunt 
to have her, Her cousins at first sneered at the 
idea of her going to boarding-school, but when 
they learned their father’s motive they heartily 
approved it. 

The next afternoon Jane had started on her 





journey. 
A day later Uncle Joshua arrived. 
” ° * * o * . 


They were all sitting round the breakfast table 
a week later. Uncle Joshua, a man of sixty-five, 
smalland dried up by Indian heat, appeared to 
enjoy thoroughly the cordial, family circle into 
which he had stepped. All seemed to vie with 
each other in showing him attention. Howshould 
he suspect their motives to be interested ? 

‘*By the way,” said he, “didn’t your sister 
Mary leave a daughter?” 

**Yes,” said Mr, Mordaunt, unoasily. 

** And where is she now ?” 

*T have had the charge of her ever since her 
mother’s death. She is now at boarding-school.” 

**T hope she is as sweet and attractive as her 
mother. I remember her as a charming girl.” 
Mrs. Mordaunt put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. - 

* Ah, sir,” said she, “it isa painful subject. It 
is well that her mother did not live to see how she 
has turned out.” 

You startle me!” said Uncle Joshua, with an 
air of concern, ‘What is the matter with her?” 

“She has been very unruly and disobedient 
from the first. She could never be got to attend 
to her lessons. She is shockingly ignorant for her 
age. We have been obliged to send her off to a 
distant boarding-school to see if something can- 
not be made of her, 

*T am truly sorry to hear it—Mary’s child too!” 
murmured Uncle Joshua sorrowfully. ‘As you 
say, it would have pained her poor mother to 
know how she has turned out” 

“Yes, sir; it has grieved us all very much. 
But let us change the unpleasant subject. We 
will hope for a change for the better.” 

While this conversation was going on Bridget 
was waiting onthe table. The honest handmaid’s 
indignation was stirred to hear her favorite so un- 
fustly spoken of. She would like to have inter- 
rupted Mrs. Mordaunt, but thought of a better 
wa. . 

"0, you owld sinner!” she said to herself, men- 
tally shaking her fist at her mistress, ‘‘ Won’t I 
expose yer desateful doings |” 

“Td like to spake a word to you, sir!” fell 
upon Uncle Joshua’s ears in a strong Hibernian 
accent, later in the day. 

“Indeed!” was the astonished ejaculation. 
“Well, say on, my good girl.” ’ 

Bridget did say on, In a tone of indignant elo- 
quence she told Uncle Joshua the whole story, 
how poor Jane had been snubbed and ill-treaced, 
and made to work in the kitchen; how she had 
been cut off from all educational advantages, and 
made to coneort with servants, until just before 
his arrival she had been packed off to a boarding- 
school. Bridget told how she had secretly found 
means to study, and with an eloquence born of 
friendship, which lost none of ite effect because 
the language was uncouth, praised the poor girl 
whom her aunt had sought to vilify. 

Uncle Joshua listened in silence. 

“Where is this boarding-school?” he finally 
asked. 

o In 
Bridget. 

“TI will go there at once and see Jane. If I tind 
that you have told the truth, you shall not go with- 
out your reward. Meanwhile don’t say anything 
about where I have gone.” 

“That I won't, your honor,” said Bridget with 
& joyful look. 

Uncle Joshua explained to his host that he must 
make an unexpected journey, but resisted all hints 
to reveal his destination. 

The explanation came in due time. 

Four days later Mr. Mordaunt received the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ Nerrew—You will observe from the date of 

this letter that I resolved to satiafy my mind as to 
the truth of the stories you and Mrs. Mordaunt 
chose to tell me about Mary's child. I will not 
inquire your motives. Enough that I am con- 
yinced you have done her a cruel injustice—and 
that intentionally. You have cruelly abused her 
dead mother’s trust. That sho is not as ignorant 
as your wife represented is yoy accounted for by 
her studying in secret. As to her temper, | find 
that sho has been shamefully misrepresented. 
. “T must call your attention to the fact that sho 
will be eighteen nine months from to-day. Atthat 
¢ime your guardianship ceases, and I shall call 
upon you, in her name, te surrender the sum 
which legally belongs to her. 

“T shall mamediately pardhess & house in the 
city and install Jane as ite mistress. My present 
intention ia to make her my heiress. Had I found 
things as they should be, she would only have re- 
ecived one-third, and your daughters would have 
shared equally with her. This is now im ible. 
You and your wife have only yourselves to blame 
for this disappointment. Had you behaved pro- 
perly you would have had no occasion for repeut- 





, State of Pennsylvany,” responded 
7 


ance now. It will be my endeavor to make up to | 











the poor child the advantages of which your cruel 
P ony has deprived her. 
* Your uncle, 
** Josuva Morpaunt.” 

Mr. Mordaunt crushed the letter in his fingers, 
and turning to his wife assailed her with bitter re- 
proaches, charging upon her this bitter disap- 
pointment., She retorted, and a scene of harsh 
altercation followed. 

Jane was avenged. 3 

Sophia and Annette, as they walk along Broad- 
way, gaze with envy and jealousy at Jane's sweet 
face as she rides by in her uncle’s handsome coach. 
They are ready to fawn upon her now, and are 
eager to claim rolationship. Jane receives their 
advances politely but coldly. She cannot quite 
forget the past. As for faithful Bridget, she occu- 
pies a prominent place in Uncle Joshua’s house- 
hold, and is remunerated so handsomely for her 
services that she possesses no less than three silk 
dresses, a white satin bonnet in t':e latest style, 
anda gold breastpin of mammot}: proportions. 
Her evident prosperity has led to overtures of 
marriage from several admirers, but Bridget likes 
her place too well to be lured from it. 

“What would I do wid a husband, shure?” she 
says. “I wouldn’t leave my swate young mis- 
thress if I could have tin of ’em.” And that set- 
tles the question. 








LILY’S BALL. 


Lry gave a party, 
And her playmates, all 

Gaily drest, came in their best 
To dance at Lily's ball. 


Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never stirr’d, 


And, except in whispers, 
Never spoke a word. 


Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone iti silk and satin ; 
Learned old Convolvulvus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 


Snowdrop nearly fainted, 
Because the room wae hot, 
And went away, before the rest, 
With sweet Forget-me-not. 


Pansy danced with Daffodil, — 
Rose with Violet ; 


Billy Daisy feil in love 
With pretty Mignonette, 


But, when they danced the country-dance, 
One could scarcely tell 

Which of these two danced it best— 
Cowalip or Heatherbell. 


Between the dances, when they all 
Were sgated in their places, 

I thought I'd never seen before 
So many pretty faces. 


But of all the pretty maidens 
I saw at Lily’s ball, 
Darling Lily was to me 
The sweetest of them all. 


And when the dance was over 
They went down atairs to sup, 
And each had a taste of Honeycake, 
With dew in a Butteroup. 


And all were dressed to go away 
Before the set of sun : 

And Lily said ‘‘ Good-bye!” and gave 
A kiss to every one. 


And before the moon or a single star 
Was shining overhead 

Lily and all her little friends 
Were fast asleep in bed. 





THE THREE MISSES PINKERTON. 


BY A. BROCK, 


Tuere was Miss Sarah Pinkerton, Miss Lu- 
cinda Pinkerton and Miss Bunty Pinkerton, the 
last name being a corruption of her proper one, 
Abundance, Whether her paternal parent had 
indeed felt that in his third daughter he hada 
sufficient supply or not, I cannot pretend to say ; 
at all events, Dame Nature kindly took the hint and 
ceased her favors, only revenging herself by mak- 
ing Miss Abundance’s figure suitable to her 
name and the reverse of her sisters, namely, stout. 
Miss Sarah (or, as I believe the fashion now makes 
it, Sadio) was tall and thin, and from a kind de- 
sire on her part to place herself on a level with all 
around her, had contracted a habit of stooping 
which made her very round-shouldered. She was 
not ‘fair, fat and forty,” but sallow, slim and 
thirty. Having fifteen years before safely crossed 
the placid little bay of childbood, she jad ever 
since been searching for a manly hand to guide 
her down the stream of matrimony, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Several times had her spirits been re- 
vived by hope, as some masculine craft would 
come sailing by her side, but alas! each time as 
they approached the first lock, where it is neces- 
sary the keeper should tie the twe vessels securely 
together for ever before entering the matrimonial 
stream, they ignominiously backed out, and she 
was left, each time more enfeebled, to urge her 
barque away from the entrance,of the old maids’ 
channel, to which it was evident sho was drifting, 
These disappointments had somewhat affected ber 
disposition, but she was too proud to confess the 
trouble, and indignantly said : 

“She would not marry the best man living. 
They never know when they were well off, but ex- 
pected the wife to be always ready at a beck or a 
bid. Always with the eternal smile on. her face. 
No matter if the baby has cried all day long, tecth- 
ing, and Biddy has gone off and left you with all 
the housework to do, while your own head aches 
enough to split, ‘tis yeu husband that neods com- 
forting, therefore be sure to have a good dinner 


return. 





ready, and to smile as though angels took you di- 
rect to heaven on his departure, and only brought 
you back in time to meet him at the door on his 
Bemember, the poor fellow has been 
down town all day, toiling hard at reading the 
newspapers and picking his teeth in the easy chair, 
with his feet up on the desk, or possibly exercis- 
ing sufficiently now and then to pay some old 
Molly four or five cents for a Couple of splendid 
apples, to spoil his appetite for the dinner which 
requires 80 much care to suit his fastidious lord- 
ship. No, no! She did not want to be the slave 
of any man.” 

Nevertheloss, we surmise she would not have 
refused that honor had the opportunity oocurred, 
but would have lisped out the “ Yes” as sweetly 
as her neighbor. 

Miss Lucinda was a little morsel of humanity, 
twenty-six years of age and not weighing over 
ninety pounds. A most notable housewife, what 
speck of dust her little black eyes failed to discover 
would never be found. Whew! what a little scold 
it was. : 

“Sarah Pinkerton,” she would say, not at all in 
awe of her big sister, ‘‘I should be ashamed if I 
could not put the covers on the preserve jars any 
better than you have done. Here is this black 
currant jam dropping all down on the shelf where 
you let the brandied paper dip into them yester- 
day, and these peaches I shall have to boil over 
again, you tied them so loosely that the air has 
got to them and they are working like journey- 
men.” 

Miss Lucinda had been more successful than 
her sister, for once she had a lover and was soon 
to be married, but in a fit of anger at some mis- 
demeanor on his part she ordered him to leave the 
house, which he did, and to her great sorrow never 
returned, 


And now for Miss Bunty. There is no gain- 
saying the fact, that although she was too fleshy 
for good proportions, she was nevertheless as 
sweet a little dumpling as you could find, and a 
perfect darling in the bargain. Bless her heart! 
she never abused the men like Miss Sarah or 
frightened off her lovers, scolding like Miss Lu- 
cinda, but amiable and sweet-tempered, frank and 
affectionate, everybody loved her. Indeed she 


had no occasion to abuse the opposite om, = 
even if they did not all want to marry her, there 
was not one among them who would not perpe- 
trate any piece of folly on her account. 

She was about twenty-two years of age, though 
you would have guessed her eighteen, with the 
rosiest cheeks and blackest eyes imaginable. She 
had not a bit of romance in her, and declared she did 
not care if she never got married ; she liked the 
boys first-rate as they were, perlfapps a nearer 
acquaintance might spoil her high opinion of 
them. Now she could go skating or coasting, 
whichever she pleased, and there was no one to 
tell her the latter was boyish and rude except 
Sadie and Cind. They treated her as though she 
was still a child, andseemed to consider her almost 
too young for long skirts and high-necked waists. 
But she was very well suited to be thought so, 
for I overheard her one day slily insinuate to her 
companions (lazy little thing), that it saved her a 
world of trouble, and she was afraid it wouldn't be 
long before Sadie would be lecturing her on the 
propriety of being in boys’ society so much, and 
Cinda would be introducing her into the mysteries 
of pie and bread-making. 

But “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
she gaily sang as she left them, and tripped 
lightly up the steps into the house, and—into the 
arms of a gentleman who was conversing with 
Sadie just inside the door, 

**Oh 1” exclaimed Bunty. 

** Dear me, you rude child!” said Sadie, 

Not a word said the gentleman, but closely 
watched her with an amused face, as with her 
rosy cheeks still rosier she hurried upstairs out of 
sight. 

“Then you think it would be impossible for you 
to accommouate me with a room, Mise Pinkerton ? 
I have such a repugnance to boarding-houses.” 

“IT am very sorry, sir, but we have only one 
spare room, and that we always like to have ready 
for our friends but I think, perhaps, our next- 
door neighbor has one.” 

“Thank you. Good-morning.” 

“Badie, who was that?” piped little Miss 
Curiosity, from the top of the stairs. 

**Nobody that you care anything about, Bunty, 
and I will be obliged to you if hereafter you willlearn 
to act more like a lady, and less like a hoyden. 
Tumbling into visitors’ arms in that rude, bois- 
terious fashion.” 

* Now, Sadie, don’t be cross, you know I could 
not help it, and accidents will happen in—you 
know the rest. So now tell me what he wanted, 
that’s a dear?” - 

“He wanted me to take him to board. What 
could make him think we wanted boarders, I 
cannot imagine.” 

** Well, but who is he, Sadie?” . 

“Why, what a tease you are. He is the new 
profossor at the college, and his name is—let me 
see, here is his card—Prof. Arthur Smithson. He 
is a very gentlemanly person. 1} don't think I 
have met one of the opposite sex in some time 
who has pleased me 60 much. I shall get papa to 
bring him here to tea some time.”’ 

“Oh! do. Won't we have fun, and perhaps 
he'll take a fancy to you, Sadie, and become my 
brother-in-law.” 

** Don't be silly, Bunty.” 

“No; I'll try not to, but I thought he looked as 
though he was in no hurry to leave your delectable 
society when I came in, and from what I saw of 
him ho looked like a first-rate old gentleman.” 

**Old! no such thing,” and the blush which she 
had held her breath to bring to her face at 
Bunty’s former words died away. ‘I'm sure he’s 
not a day over thirty.” 

““Oh—my,” exclaimed the amazed Bunty, as 
hor irate sister hastily disappeared in tho sitting 
room. “I guess I'll take a look at this professor 
the next time I meet him. What new notion has 





that dear old Sadie got into her head now, I 
wonder ?” 

True to her word Sarah prevailed upon Mr. 
Pinkerton to bring the professor to tea one even- 
ing, and true to her word Bunty took a good look 
at him, and inwardly pronounced him a mighty 
good-looking fellow, and (as Sadie had said) not 
a day over thirty. Mre. Pinkerton having pre- 
viously quitted this wicked world, Miss Sarah, of 
course, did the honors of the table, inquiring most 
solicitously if his tea was sweet enough, and 
smiling sugar all the while. Miss Lucinda took 
her seat opposite their guest, and dealt out to 
him with a lavish hand her choice preserves and 
cakes, while her black eyes sparkled, and her glib 
tongue worked as though she was storming a 
fort, and each word was a bullet or cannon-ball, 
with a terribly effective sentence now and then by 
way of shell ; while Bunty, the most wicked of them, 
sat demure and innocent as a kitten, planning 
mischief while she quietly offered him butter or 
cheese, and peeping slily at him while the finish- 
ing grace was being said. 

Alas! poor professor! Tribulation in petticoats 
is getting possession of you. Everything is going 
wrong. Many, many visits he made to the house 
after that evening, but Bunty, knowing full well 
whom he really came to see, and that it was noacci- 
dent which made her meet him every afternoon 
when taking her walk, no matter which way sho 
went, at first for fun and afterwardsfor fear, demure- 
ly forced the conviction upon Sadie that his first visit 
to the house had settled the question, and that 
anybody could see with what respect and almost 
adoration he looked up to her, nt daring to offer 
himself for fear of rejection, thereby losing her 
boloved society. . 

On the strength of this supposition Sadie thawed 
a little from her dignity, throwing « portion of the 
oil of tenderness into her manner, and trying to 
encourage his (as she supposed) sinking courage. 
And thus several months passed; Sadie feeling 
more and more sure of her conquest, Bunty mean- 
while feeding the flame, when one day she chanced 
to mention, in the presence of Lucinda, her ex- 
pectation of a wedding in the family before long. 

“Yes,” replied Lucinda, with an attempt to 
blush, ‘‘I think myself he will make known his 
wishes before long. I hope, however, he will not 
be in too great a hurry for me to have time to get 
a handsome outfit. I think I had better bogin 
immediately, to make sure.” 

“What!” said the astonished Sadie. ‘ Why, 
my dear sister, I did not know that you, too, con- 
templated marriage. Do tell us whoitis? Per- 
haps we can have a double wedding.” 

** A double fiddlesticks, Sarah! You don't mean 
to tell me you entertain thoughts of matrimony. 
And as to the person I am speaking of, anybody 
with a grain of sense can see how dearly the pro- 
fessor loves me, though he has never had the 
courage to mention—— Good Lord! Sarah, 
what isthe matter? Bunty! Bunty! Come here 
—quick ; Sadie’s fainted! Run and get the cam- 
phor.” 

But it was unnecessary, Miss Pinkerton’s wrath 
quickly recalled her senses, and a perfect torrent 
of epithets, such as “ perfidious wretch,” “ trait- 
ress,”’ and the like followed, ably replied to by the 
equally angry Lucinda, An hour and a half of 
tears and abuse ensued, during which Bunty, 
terrified at the storm she had helped to raise, fled 
to her room and locked the door. How it ended 
she never knew, but Sarah and Lucinda were in- 
visible during the remainder of the day, and for a 
week hardly spoke to one another, each, however, 
treating the poor professor as their own property 
when he called, to his infinite annoyance. 

At last one day Mr. Pinkerton game home, lovk- 
ing very imporfant, and with a letter in his hand : 

‘My daughters,” he said, “I have this day re- 
ceived for one of you an offer of marriage from a 
person whom I highly esteem"—Sarah and Lucinda 
immediately proceeded to look conscious—“ and 
though loth to spare the love of either of you, 
yet, knowing I cannot always be your stronghold 
to lean upon, I must say I trust it will meet your 
approval, as he seems very earnest about it” — 
here they cast triumphant looks at each other. 
**T at first determined to read the missive aloud, 
but on reconsidering the matter concluded to let 
the rightful owner use her own judgment”— both 
started forward to receive it, but gave a little 
scream as Mr. Pinkerton quietly continued—“ my 
dear Bunty, take it.” 

But Bunty sprang to her father, and clasping 
her arms around his negk sobbed as though she 
had lost a friend rather than gained a lover. 

“Why, Bunty, daughter, don’t cry so, I am 
sure I do not wish you to marry him if you feel so 
bad about it. Don’t you love him?” 

This made Bunty laugh. 

**I gnoss I do, a little, papa.” 

“Only a little?” 

“* Well, yes, a little more than a littlé, On the 
whole, papa, J think I will marry him——” 

“If you don't I shall sue you for breach of pro- 
mise, my darling,” said a manly voice at her side. 
“ You know,” said Arthur, taking her in his arma, 
“it is full two months since that promise was 
given, and I shall claim its fulfilmont soon.” 

** Was there ever such another deceitful child ?” 
quoth Miss Lucinda. 

** Never,” sighed poor Miss Sarah. 


Tar Sick Bricanp.—Henry Ward Beecher 
says of slavery and the Constitution: “ You must revol- 
lect that in all stages it was the opinion of every man 
who founded the Constitution that slavery was dying, 
and that they did not feel as you or | would have tole 
but said ‘Ease it up in every way.’ Slavery was like 
some brigand Lrought into am Alpine convent, where 
he was given a room and a place to prepare to die in 
decently, and the old i did not die, but called in 
his confederates, and the very hospital where he 
was being nursed for a Christian buria!."’ 


A tuer who broke out of jail in Ohio, the 
other day, being captured, told the aleriff that he mig ht 
escaped, but he bad conscientious 


bave scruples about 
trevelling on Bunday. 
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SEASHORE FANCIES. 


O PLEASANT waters, rippling on the sand, 
Green and pellucid as the beryl-stone, 
With crested breakers heaving toward the land, 
Chanting their ceaseless breezy monotone, 
What snowy little feet at girlish play 
Have ye not kissed on Newport’s beach to-day ? 


O waves, what foam around yon lonely rock, 
Boding the distant storm with hoarser roar, 
Has not some ship, beneath the tempest’s shock, 
Gone down, a piteous wreck, to rise no more ? 

Lost in the mighty billows’ wash and sway, 
What gallant hearts have ye not stilled to-day ? 


O dancing breakers, fresh from other seas, 
Whereon the lingerfng, loving sunshine smiles, 
Your spray is fragrance on the fragrant breeze 
Borne from the spice-groves of those palmy isles 
Where dusky maids make merriment alway— 
Have ye not laved their perfect forms to-day? 


O tossing billows, come ye from afar, 

Where over icefields the Aurora beams, 
Dimming the radiance of the northern star 

That through the lengthened night of winter 


gleams 
Upon the topgeng icebergs, grim and gray? 
Have ye not ed their frozen sides to-day? 


O sea of life, whose waters heave and roll, 

Ye lave sad wrecks and joyous youthful forms, 
Ye bring sweet fragrance to the weary soul, 

And chill it with the breath of icy storms ; 
Here, on the shore, we smile, and weep, and pray, 
O waves, cleanse all our sins from us to-day! 








NINA MARSH; 


OR, 
THE SECRET OF THE MANOR. 


CHAPTER IV.—OCONTINUED. 


Mapame pm Pzne was no favorite with Mr. 
Marsh, because he hated clever and sprightly 
women as @ rule, and had a strong prejudice 
against her nation into the bargain; but he 
always behaved to her with marked respect. 
High-born, but poor, and alienated by her long 
exile from those relatives whose rank and in- 
fluence must have determined her own position ip 
the world, Madame de Péne’s situation was one to 
excite the sympathy of every true gentleman, and 
Mr. Marsh treated her, as if she were not a de- 
posed sovereign, but a reigning queen. The two 
ladies always walked up to the manor-house, 
because they could not afford the expense of a 
carriage; but Mr. Marsh took care that they 
should be driven home, and was invariably at the 
door to receive them when they arrived—a 
courtesy which he would not have extended to any 
duchess or countess in the land. 

Madame de Péne was led by her attentive host 

seat on Mrs. Marsh’s sofa, and then Gabrielle 


’s side. There was a 
friendship. betwoon taee- tally -cueatnailey | 


to 

though they were both in disposition and tem- 
perament, perhaps all the more on that ac- 
count. -But there was one great difference in 
the affection each felt for the other. Gabrielle 
was full of trust towards everybody, and 
especially towards Nina, to whom she would 
willingly have confided a secret affecting her very 
life, if she could have had any such ; whereas 
Nina had no faith in women at all, not even 
Gabrielle, and would, had she been sore pressed, 
have gone to a man, evens stranger, rather than 
have confided in her nearest female friend. But 
still they were sincerely attached to each other, 
with a fondness on Gabrielle's side which was re- 
turned by a moderately tender partiality on that 
of the other, Nina deriving a passable degree of 
pleasure from an intimacy which made the young 
French girl’s life rosy with joy. 

With a radiant gleam in her great velvet eyes, 
Gabrielle pressed tenderly to Nina’s side, and was 
welcomed by a smile. They could have a little 
cosy conversation together in their corner, for 
other guests were arriving, and diverted attention 
from their neighborhood. First the Honorable 
Lawrence Vane strolled indolently into the room, 
He was inclined to be patronising and supercilious, 
but, catching sight of a superior star from his 
own firmament, he graciously condescended to 
modify his too-overpowering distinction, and 
fawned about Lord Gillingham until the earl 
turned upon him, and growled out some brutaj 
pleasantry which was not intelligible to the by- 
standers excepting through ite effects. The 
Honorable Lawrence became suddenly humble, 
and gave no one any trouble through the rest ot 
tho evening. Lord and Lady Boughton were the 
next arrivals—he a tall, pompous, consequential 
man, a8 sour as a crab-apple, as yellow as a 
guinea, and as stiff as a poker; she a sweet, 
interesting creature of forty, who was playing the 
young bride for the fourth time, and seemed to 
have profited by practice. Then came some 
nouveaux riches—a Sir Barnard Sykes, with his 
over-dressed wife and under-dressed daughters. 
The clergyman of the parish, a gentleman and 
a scholar—a good, amiable man, whose very fail- 
ings “leant to virtue’s side”’—completed ghe 
party. 7 

No sooner were all the guests assembled than 
dinner was announced. Nina had become ‘the 
prey of Lawrence Vase, and Captain Marsh 
thought himself lucky in securing Gabrielle de 
Péne. The little French girl looked as artless as 
a child, and seemed quite as engaging. She 
talked a great deal, treating Captain Marsh as if 
he were an old man, and so antediluvian in appear. 
ance as to be quite a curiosity in his way. Ga. 
brielle thought a long beard an absolute sign of 
patriarchal years, and referred to Oyril’s remi. 
niscences as worthy of all respect from their 
antiquity alone. Her companion wes sufficiently 
amused at her innocent impertinence and spright- 





out of her neighborhood, and skilfully drew the 
conversation on to Nina’s beauty, hoping that it 
might lead to some revelation of Nina’s senti- 
ments and tastes. The young French girl looked 
askance at him through a long, blinding sweep of 
silken lashes. She was evidently measuring her 
ground, and trying to discover what interest he 
had in her reply. But Captain Marsh, divined the 
unspoken thought, and met her scrutiny with a 
careless smile, 

A simple country girl has no chance with 4 man 
of the world. When she has displayed all her 
little arta and wiles, and feels that her little stock- 
in-trade is quite exhausted, she is just as far 
advanced in reality as if she had sat mute and 
passive all the while. To begin anew would be 
mere waste of time, and there she is left, “ with 
her fair side all unguarded,” quite at the mercy of 
the victor. Poor Gabrielle’s innocent little weapons 
were rapidly blunted by her adversary’s fencing, and 
she was soon, or appeared to be, blurting out all 
she knew with the most charming confidence in 
the world. 

Thet dear, darling Nina was just as good as she 
was beautiful. Did he know what happened about 
her the other day? 

No, he did not, and cared very little besides, to 
judge from the attention he paid to the salmi on 
his plate.. At the same time he had no objection 
to lending half an ear to her candid prattle. 

‘* Well, firat of all, do you know an old woman 
here named Dame Oldum ?” 

** No, indeed, I do not.” 

‘* How strange! She is quite the character of 
the neighborhood, a wicked, cunning, hardened 
old soul, who hasn’t the least bit of heart that any 
one can ffnd out, All those who have dealings 
with her she cheats, some of the villagers she in- 


- | timidates, and the rest she what mama calls ‘om- 


o” 


“Well done, Dame Oldum!” explained Cyril, 
with ironical emphasis. ‘‘She should keep 6 
school for embryo diplomatists.” 

‘* You needn't interrupt me,” said Gabrielle, with 
another sidelong glance as keen aspetulant. “We 
hate the old woman, Nina and I, because she isso 
servile, and begins to flatter us and tells us how 
pretty we are directly she sees us.” 

‘* And you don’t like to be told you are pretty?” 

** Cela ” answered the French girl, with 
a little shrug of her graceful shoulders. ‘Not by 
such people ; we neither of us could, you know, 
because we understand why it is done.” 

“But if I were to tell you how charming I 
thought you, would it afford you any gratifica- 
tion?” 

“Tt wouldn't elate me to any unsafe degree.” 

“You are too accustomed to the assertion, I 
presume? We are told that French ladies live on 
bonbons and compliments.” 

“ Not very substantial food! Mama and I con- 
form more to the usages of our adopted country 
and less ethereal fare.” 

** And leave the bonbons and compliments for 
dessert ?” 

+ tb Ne ane meither of us at all gourmandé in that 
respect. But are you going to let me tell my tale 
or not ?” 

“Certainly. I am all interest and attention.” 

* Well, you know how fast it rained the day be- 
fore yesterday? Such rain it was! Thick and 
pelting, so that you could not be out in it five 
minutes without being wet to the skin. But I was 
out, nevertheless, simply because I could not help 
myself. Mama was anxiously expecting a letter, 
and as it was close upon dinner-time the servant 
coutd not conveniently leave, and I volunteered to 
go inher place. I met no one uniil I came to the 
churchyard, when, to my great astonishment, I 
saw Nina just in front of me, walking very fast. 
She was so strangely dressed, too, in some sort of 
costume that gave one the idea ofdisguise. Every 
now and then she looked anxiously behind her to 
see if she was observed, and once I caught sight 
of her face, which was calm and resolute, but very 
white. You may be sure this excited my curiosity, 
and I was most desirous of fathoming the mystery 
which could bring Nina out on suchaday. Sol 
watched, not hiding up at all, for Nina could have 
seen me well if she had turned my way, which, 
by some chance or other she did not happen to do. 
We were both going the same road, and as we 
reached the top of the hill, and neared the post- 
office, she slackened her speed, looked cautiously 
towards the village, and then knocked softly and 
stealthily at Dame Oldum’s door. I never was so 
surprised in my life, for I had often heard Nina 
say that nothing should ever tempt her to go there 
again. I was close behind her now, but so ab- 
sorbed was she in her own thoughts that she never 
once perceived me. Presently Dame Oldum came 
to the door. Nina marched straight into the 
house without even an invitation, and then what 
do you think I heard her say ?” 

** Well, what?” inquired Captain Marsh, drop- 
ping his knife and fork, and speaking with irre- 
pressible eagerness. 

‘Good morning, dame. I hope your rheumatism 
is better to-day.” 

And Gabrielle rose from her seat, swept him a 
demure little curtsey, and followed the ladies out 
of the room. 

Captain Marsh was exceedingly annoyed at his 
defeat. He began to realise now that Gabrielle 
was not quite so simple as she wished to appear. 

**I might have known,” he said to himself, with 
a bitter sneer at hie own credulity, “‘ that a French 
girl could only be a French girl, even if trans- 
planted to another soil ; a leopard does not change 
its spots with clime. At any rate, I have been 
completely fooled this time. That girl has got 
my secret out of me as sure as I'm alive.” 

Cyril ended his reflections by « dubions pull at 
his long beard, then buried his cares in a glass o 
lacryma christi. 

Meanwhile Nina and Gabrielle were chatting 
together on « little couch in the drawing-room, 





pleasantly constructed for the accommodation of 





ly sallies, but he quite intended to make profit | one stout person, or two moro slenderly fashioned 


not notedly repugnant to a little home-pressure. 

**T have made a great discovery to-night,” said 
Gabrielle at last. 

“Well, what is it?” inquired Nina. 

“‘ That the gallant captain is desperately in love 
with your beautiful self.” 

‘** Nonsense, Gabrielle!” said Nina, her voice 
cold enough, but her face as warm as a rich red 
flush could make it. 

“*T assure you it isan absolute fact. Is 
that it would be so, and to-night I Lave gained 
the certainty I required. And how do you think I 
did it?” 

**T don’t know—how should I?” 

“Well, it was cleverly managed, though 1! 
shouldn't say so, perhaps. I told him some long 
story about your visit to Dame Oldum the other 
day.” 

Nina gave such a sharp, sudden start that the 
very sofa shook. 

““What’s the matter?” exclaimed Gabrielle, 
anxiously. “Are you in pain, or did I startle 
you ?” 

“‘Neither, Gabrielle. Go on; a pin pricked me, 
that is all.” 

“Well, it was a rich study; you should have 
seen! Captain Marsh was careless and a little in- 
solent at first, pretending to be greatly occupied 
with his dinner, and hardly deigning to glance my 
way ; but I made the whole affair appear 60 mys- 
terious, declaring that you were in disguise and 
afraid of being seen, etc., until I piled the agony 
up with your stealthy knock at Dame Oldum’s 
door and sudden entry. ‘And then what do you 
think I heard her say?’ was my conclusion, and I 
came to an impressive pause.” 

Nina tried to speak now, but her voice died away 
in her throat, and her hand, which had fallen down 
helplessly at her side, was clenched and blue. She 
had just strength enough to sit upright and listen, 
that was all. 

Gabrielle looked puzzled. She dared ask no 
questions, but she went on mechanically, without 
any in her recital. 

“He had dropped his knife and fork, and was 
turning my way, with such an eager, excited face. 
Iam eure his heart stood still to listen, and he 
was quite white from the earnest strain of atten- 
tion in which I held him. ‘ Well, what?’ he al- 
most gasped at last. ‘Good-morning, dame ; I 
hope your rheumatism is better to-day,’ said I; 
and then I made him a little curteey, and slipped 
after you out of the room.” 

Nina heaved a great sigh of relief. 

‘* Was that all?” she inquired, in e deep, hoarse 
voice. ‘* You didn’t tell him anything more ?” 

“What more could I tell him, Nina? That was 
all I heard ?” 

“Oh, Gabrielle!” said Nina, drawing a long 
breath, “‘you did frighten me terribly. I would 
have given almost anything rather than Captain 
Marsh, above everybody, should have known that 
I went to Dame Oldum’s that day.” 

* And why ?” 

**T can’t tell you now, in case he should ask,’ 
murmured Nina, evasively ; ‘‘but I may, perhaps, 
let you know when he is gone.” 

Gabrielle said no more, but she drew her own 
conclusions, and the firet of them was that she 
had been nearer the truth than she had sw 
in attributing some mystery to Nina; but her im- 
pression was that this mystery concerned both 
Nina and Captain Marsh, and related to some love- 
passages between them, which, for some incom- 
prehensible reason, they desired to conceal. This 
secresy chilled Gabrielle’s affection, whilst it 
ened her wits. She withdrew into a cgyner and 
watched the game, and it seemed strange, even to 
herself, what bitterness and suspicion towards 
Nina took the place of her former love and trust. 

Meanwhile Jack Dawes had possessed himself 
of the vacant chair by Nina’s side. Jack was 
supremely happy in all but one respect, and that 
was he could think of nothing tosay. He racked 
his brain till it ached; then he occupied himself 
squeezing on his gloves. This operation afforded 
him some relief, as it might appear a tolerable ex- 
cuse for silence, considering the difficulty of the 
undertaking, but when once it was concluded Jack 
felt more uncomfortable than ever. He got redder 
and more fidgety every moment, until Nina’s 
womanly compassion was aroused in hid behalf, 
and she furnished him with a subject of conver- 
sation. 

“Have you been: hunting much lately, Mr. 
Dawes ?” 

Jack’s face brightened immediately. 

“ Well, you see, Miss Nina, this isn’t the country 
it used to be for that sort of thing; the farmers 
are so deu—I mean so very tetchy, and have put 
up no end of wire fences on purpose to kill the 
horses and break ournecks. But we'd a jolly run, 
as times go, yesterday. Nan was there, and got 
the brush, after the pluckiest riding I ever saw.” 

And Jack glowed with brotherly pride and satis- 
faction as he spoke. 

“We all know what a splendid horsewoman 
Miss Dawes is,” said Nina kindly. 

** Well, you see, Miss Nina, I stuck to her when 
she was young, and there's nothing like that; and 
Nan’s uncommon clever at anything. The way 
she amuses herself is wonderful. I always thought 
ladies were quite down in the mouth and fidgety in 
wet weather, but she isn’t ; and the best part of it 
is she amuses herself with nothing at all.” 

Jack stopped here to laugh and was honestly 
elated at his own success, never having found half 
so much to say to Nina in all his life before. He 
began to think he had underrated his own conversa- 
tional powers, and that modesty, and not want of 
ability, had hitherto kept him from shining in 
society. Jack was going to begin again before the 
steam went off, as he mentally expressed it, when 
Lord Gillingham sat himself down on Nina’s other 
side, and bent his head to whisper some exagger- 
ated compliment im her ear. 

He meant to do the agreeable to Nina, he had taken 
his seat with that distinct purpose, and also some- 





what to punish Jack Dawes for daring to poach on 
his manor. He began to launch out some of his 
bitter, biting pleasantries at the young squire. Jack 
bore them patiently enough at first, because he 
saw marks of disapprobation on Nina’s face. He 
was determined not to be bullied into a retreat, 
and Lord Gillingham was equally determined that 
he should find it convenient to shift his quarters, 
and that, too, before long. 

Lord Gillingham was not a man to remember 
that he was an earl for anything else but the 
privileges his rank bestowed, and the opportunities 
it gave him for riding roughshod over anybody 
that cringed in his path. He could appear very 
courtly when he liked, as, also, exceedingly coarse, 
which made it impossible for any gentleman to 
quarrel with him, unless he made up his mind to 
answer inkind. Jack Dawes sat doggedly silent, 
and quite as obstinate’in -his purpose as the earl 
himeelf. He lordship grew savage at last, accord- 
ing to his usual habit when opposed ; he spread 
ont his long thin white hand on his knee, glanced 
from it, significantly, to Jack’s bulky fist, then 
said, in a tone of smooth insolence : 

**Would you oblige me, Mr. Jackdaw, with one 
of your cast-off gloves? I want it for my cabinet 
of curiosities.” 

** Yes, it is a pretty big, stout hand,” answered 
Jack, a sudden gleam of fierceness creeping into 
his eyes, ‘‘ but it’s nothing to my arm. I believe 
I could fell an ox without shaking in my shoes. I 
was at Roydans fair one day—not in such good 
company as I might have been, perhaps, but still 
honest lads enough, as honest as lords, maybe— 
and one man, who was the worse for liquor, began 
imitating the note of a jackdaw, and pointing me 
out to the crowd, and jeering atme. Now, I stand 
most things, except being made game of, so, I 
drove my fist into his face and knocked pretty well” 
all his front teeth out, besides damaging one eye ; 
and now nobody cares much to molest me, peer or 
peasant, for I’m not apt to be partial at all—only, 
perheps, if I have a little bit of fancy one way or 
the other, it is for a lord, when it comes to fighting, 
because they give in soonest, and are more easy to 


leben’ » 


‘* Felling oxen and knocking out people’s front 
teeth are scarcely drawing-room accomplishments, 
it seems to me.” 

‘* And I don’t profess to be a drawing-room man. 
I was invited, and so I expected they meant me to 
come ; but, another time, I'll just ask who’s to be 
here first, for a good dinner’s one thing amd good 
company’s another.” 

And the young squire rose, squeezed Nina’s 
hand, with an accompanying glance, earnestly 
apologetic, as much as to say, “I did not mean 
anything against you and yours—I am only pro- 
tecting myself ;” then, with a sort of rough dignity 
it wgs more easy to respect than to ridicule, he 
crossed the room to fetch his sister, went, with 
her on his arm, to bid his host and hostess good- 
night, and quietly left the room. 

‘*What an insufferable boor!” exclaimed his 
lordship, but not before the door had fairly closed 
upon Jack Dawes. 

“I don’t agree with you,” answered Nina, 
shortly. 

And she left her seat at his side and joined Lady 
Boughton and Madame de Péne, 

Lord Gillingham gave vent to a suppressed oath 
and rose too. As he was borne homeward in his 
softly-cushioned carriage he decided, without 
difficulty, that he had not speeded so much in his 
wooing as he had led himself to expect. 


CHAPTER V.—DAME OLDUM HAS A LITTLE EVEN- 
ING PARTY. 


Tue village of Beechwood was shadowed to- 
wards the east by a semi-circle of gaunt old hills. 
Most of the laborers’ cottages nestled close beneath 
these, glad of the shelter from keen winds in 
winter and the hot sun in summer. They were 
built so evenly side by side—Mr. Marsh, to whom 
they all belonged, having the genius of order in a 
high degree—and were so neatly twinned, each 
one by its opposite neighbor, that Beechwood 
could boast quite a respectable street. 

The Red Lion Inn was the last house in the 
village, and had formerly been advertised by o 
flaming signpost. A sandy lion, with a golden 
mane, was seen beating the air with its forepaws, 
and opening wide its huge jaws at the evident 
risk of dislocation. ‘A terrible rampagious 
brute” he was christened by the little boys of the 
last generation, who stole scared, but eharmed, 
glances at him as they passed by to their games on 
the common. And certainly he did not look as if 
human veal would at all offend his palate—rather 
the contrary. Made dishes were quite out of his 
way ; he preferred biflek au naturel to the cun- 
ningest ragom that could be devised, and, instead 
of having his joints carved at the sideboard, he 
kept them under his own paw. But the lion was 
getting old now, and could not pick a bone as he 
used to do. The boys knew this, and their 
courage rose with its weakness. They tell us of 
a race of Indians who, when their fathers grew 
old, and could no longer follow the chase or go to 
war, immediately slaughtered them and dished 
themup. The boys did not dish up the lion, for 
the simple reason that he was not composed of 
digestible materials, but they put him to a perpe 
tual shame, and otherwise maltreated bim, unti 
at last he was so battered and subdued that he had 
only two fore-quarters and a half an eye with 
which to bid defiance to his enemics. 

At the back of the inn there was a narrow, 
zigzag path, which led, past the post-office, to a 
little cottage perched on the very summit of the 
hill, and resembling more the eyrie of some bird 
of prey than the abode of a human creature. This 
was Dame Oldum’s castle, and the rendezvous of 
all the gossips whose wind was as leng as their 
tongues. 

Dame Oldum, was a keen, wicked little old 
woman, with small reverence for any authority, 
buman or divine. Self-interest was the governing 





principle of her life. She despised weakly people, 
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always insisting that eve:: dy might be healthy 
if they liked. She had: +r ailed anything in 
her life, and could do + od a day’s work as 
when she was young, and perhaps better, for, as 
she was wont to say, she knew more how to begin 
now so as to make her time go the furthest. 

Dame Oldum was rather an important person in 
the village, and the entrée of her house was con- 
sidered a great privilege. Her parties were 
always select ; but it may be noted that no one 
was invited who could not in some way compen- 
sate for the expense incurred for her entertain- 
ment, either in the information she could supply, 
the advantages she could insure to her hostess, 
or the amusement she could afford. Little Rose, 
her son Ben’s betrothed, was unwillingly exempt 
from these conditions, and only brought her 
blushes and prettiness to the feast, thereby 
greatly conducing to Ben’s enjoyment at the ex- 
pense of the rest. , 

Dame Oldum’s cottage was always neat and 
trim, but to-night it looked unusually gay. She 
had placed a few china ornaments on the mantel- 
piece, and, with her best tea-service displayed on 
a white cloth, kept in countenance by a large dish 
of shrimps, anather of plum-cake, with slices of 
bread-and-butter in abundance, there certainly 
seemed no mean inhospitable welcome for her 
guests. 

Eliza Wells, the under-housemaid at Mr. 
Marsh’s, was the first to arrive. Eliza wore a red 
silk dress shot with yellow, had long pink 
streamers flowing down her back, and brooches 
and bracelets ad infinitum. Eliza was a person of 
education, and cut off the tips of her words by way 
of showing she had been to a grammar-school 
and was accustomed to good society. 

“Well, Liza,” said Dame Oldum, giving her an 
en nod, “how are you all at your 
place ?” 

“Thank you extremely,” answered Eliza, ‘ but 
they are not what may be called particular salu- 
brious. Miss Nina has been a poor creature ever 
since her illness.” 

‘* Perhaps she’s got something on her mind, and 
that keeps her back.” 

‘*What should she have on her mind?” said 
Miss Wells, a little scornfully ; ‘‘she can buy any- 
thing she takes a fancy to, and is made as much 
of by the gentlefolks as if she was a queen ; be- 
sides, it’s as clear as noonday to any one that’s 
got discernment that my Lord Gillingham would 
give anything to have her.” 

* And what does she say to him ?” 

‘‘Not much as anybody can find out; but she’s 
not a person to show her feelings ; she was always 
reservated since] can remember.” 

“‘ And the two gentleman staying there now, are 
they fond of her at all?” 

“That's what none of us can make out. Some- 
times they seem to be, and sometimes they don’t 


partic’lar of myster’ous- 
like in the manner of either of em?” 

‘* What should there be?” And Eliza opened 
wide her pale gray eyes, and looked considerably 
astonished at the 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Dame Oldum, 8 
strange, crafty smile hovering about her thin 
lips ; ‘‘ only sometimes the courting is done secret. 
But servants are cleverer than their masters take 
them for, and see what is going on anderhand 
without wanting any telling; that was my mean- 
ing. But now you'll sit down, won't you? We 
shall have Jim’s company, I suppose ?” 

“Thank you; he'll be here punctual at eight 
o'clock. He can’t get away before, but he’ll come 
for certain then.” 

“‘Jim’s a tidy little fellow,” said Mre, Oldum, 
more as if she were commenting than ques- 
tioning. 

‘So he may be as far ag looks go, but his habits 
are not genteel.” 

“What's the matter with them?” 

“‘He’s too fond of the ‘public’ for my taste,” 
answered Miss Wells, with a resentful flutter of her 
long black streamers. 

** You see, young men will be young men,” was 
the current consolation Dame Oldum volunteered. 

‘* So they may be for aught Icare,” retorted the 
young lady, with whom this was, naturally, a sore 
subject ; “‘ but still I’m not beholden to Jim for his 
favor in any A person of my education 
can pick and choose pretty well where she likes.” 

“IT know that,” answered the old woman, with 
one of her fawning smiles; “still, you might go 
farther and fare worse. Jim’s a nice little fcllow, 
and has plenty of gumption.” 

“T’ve no notion of such gumption,” said the 
other, sharply. 

And Dame Oldum, seeing that the wound was 
too recent for her remedies to take effect, pru- 
dently changed the subject. She bustled about 
the room, in order to give her visitor time to re- 
cover her equanimity; then she replenished the 
fire, and set the kettle, hissing, amongst the logs. 
This cheerful sound fell pleasantly on the house- 
maid's ear. 

“A cup of tea is a refreshing thing,” she re- 
marked, when Dame Oldum turned her way again. 
“I’m always glad of my tea now, for our meals up 
there are not what they used to be, and the men 
complain sadly about limits in their beer.” 

“How's that?” 

“Why, you see, since this last housekeeper 
came, she’s been more for master’s interest than 
ours. Not that we haven’t enough, and so on, but 
still the quality of it isn’t as it used to be ; we only 
get poultry now second-hapd from the other table, 
and we don’t have anything hot for breakfast, 
which I miss in particular, for my constitution is 
one that requires a great deal of support." 

“Do you hear any talk of giving away soup this 
winter ?” inquired the old woman, presently. “If 
80, you'll speak a kind word for me, won't you?” 

“Nonsense, mother!” said Ben, entering the 
kitchen in time to catch her sentence; “‘we don’t 
want any charity things.” 

* We want whatever we can get,” answered his 


mother, sharply. ‘Ifa poor lone widder-woman, 
who has worked and slaved all her life, doesn’t 
want such things, I don’t know who does.” 

Ben, a great, stalwart fellow of six feet high, 
put up his colossal shoulders, and gave a little sig- 
nificant whistle ; then he took his hat, saying he 
was going a little way down the hill to meet Rose, 
and should be back in a few minutes.” 

So he’s still sweet in that quarter,” inquirod, 
or, rather, remarked, Miss Wells, when Ben's 
huge person had disa) through the door- 
way. “I wonder he does’t look higher, 'm 
sure.” 

They were on Mrs. Oldum’s sore subject now, 
and Eliza was soon reminded of the fact. 

“It’s no use talking,” said the old woman, 
harshly; “you can’t alter things. Men are all 
fools where the women are concerned. If they 
can get hold of a face with a little pink about it, 
their mothers, or anybody else, may go to the 
workus for what they'll hold out a hand to save 
’em. There’s Ben, as might marry so well, if he’d 
a mind to it,” she added, with a little complacent 
glance at the china ornaments and well-filled 
board, “ a-going to throw himself away on a little 
hussy like that, who’s got nine brothers and sis- 
ters, a hailing mother, and a father with no gump- 
tion at all. It’s enough to make one forget one’s 
manners, and reg’lar swear. If he’d chose you, 
now, I shouldn’t have minded. I dare say you've 
made some little savings. and you’ve been brought 
up in a way as would bring credit to any fam'ly ; 
but as for her, I could—” 

But here words failed Dame Oldum, or expedi- 
ency disciplined her temper, for she came to a 
sudden pause. ‘ 

“But couldn’t something be done to put a stop 
to it?” suggested Eliza, simpering over the com- 
pliment to herself. “It’s a shame to see such a 
fine young man as Mr. Ben making so mean of 
himself as to condescend to & common laborer’s 
daughter. Ifhe could be made to see that she 
wasn’t so modest and pretty-behaved as he 
thought—” 

“He wouldn’t believe it; she always looks as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth,” 

“She’s very hypocritic to my mind,” said Miss 
Wells, spitefully ; “‘and as to her looks, I don’t 
see anything to boast of.” 

At this moment Ben returned, leading his sweet- 
heart by the hand. Miss Wells rose and made 
her a ceremonious inclination, whilst the old wo- 
man accorded her no sort of attention at all. 

Poor little Rose gave a wistful, saddened glance 
up into her lover’s face, and pressed closer to his 
strong arm. . 

‘Never you mind, little one,” said the great 
fellow, bending down to her with eyes of earnest 
love ; “I'll have who I like in my house, and them 
as can’t be civil to you sha’n’t stop, that’s all.” 

“T’m sure I’m very glad to see Miss Rose,” said 
the housemaid, with an insinuating smile on her 
lip, but eyes that said different things ; ‘‘I hope 
you are well, miss.” . 

But Dame Oldum still kept a sullen silence. 

“Td better go home, Ben,” whispered Rose, in 
tears ; “‘I’d rather; please, Ben.” 

“Then I say you sha’n’t,” answered Ben, with 
despotic tenderness. ‘‘I’ve stood just as much 
putting down and riding over rough-shod as I 
mean to stand. If mother can’t make herself 
agreeable to them as I invites as well as to them 
she invites, why we'll part company, that’s all. 
There’s a cottage to let down street, and then 
there’ll be nothing to keep us from being married 
at once,” 

Dame Oldam turned sharply upon him. 

“Yes, and forsake your poor old mother, who 
has worked the skin off her bones to keep a roof 
over your head ; you're a pretty lad, you are!” 

‘I don’t want to forsake you, mother ; I only 
want you to behave pleasant to Rose, and make 
her welcome when she comes to the house.” 

Dame Oldum advanced into the middle of the 
room with a cruelly wicked and threatening look 
in her keen old face, then she made an elaborate 
curtsey. 

“Tam very glad to see you, miss, and thank 
you for coming,” she hissed at Rose through her 
toothless 


gums. 

“Thank you for having me, dame,” answered 
little Rose with great sweetness, and seeing her 
satisfied, Ben, who had a certain fear of his 
mother, and, moreover, was too indolent by 
nature to take the trouble of quarrelling if he 
could help it, pretended to be satisfied too, and 
helped Rose to remove her things. 

She was « pretty creature—almost a éhild. 
Her blonde hair danced in waves about her sweet 
face, the deep violet eyes stealing sly glances at 
you from under the sweeping brown lashes. In 
the sun there was gold in her hair, afd the gleam 
of an amethyst in her tender eyes. Red-li 
even-featured, with the brilliancy of health on her 
cheeks, and the unshackled freedom of nature in 
her supple limbs, was it to be wondered that great 
Ben from his own strength and height should look 
down with a species of admiring worship on the 
sweet favor of this child? 

Ben had often stealthily compared his hand 
with hers as it nestled in his broad palm, con- 
tented but tremulous, and he marvelled in his 
stout, honest heart how anything could have been 
fashionod so small and weak. Ben's passion 
might have been rough, but it was chivalrous. 
Ben had solomnly promised himself that, when 
Rose belonged to him, those frail fingers, redden- 
ed with their coarse toil, should have perfect rest, 
and that Rose should gain more from his vigor of 
arm than the protection promised. 

Rose’s position was by no means an enviable 
one that night, in spite of Ben’s loving care. 
Presently other guests arrived, but they all took 
their tone from the mistress, who was too strong 
in her wicked craft to be set at defiance by ordi- 
nary people. Rose ate but little; under such a 
battery of envious eyes she could only sigh and be 
silent. Dame Oldum was es malicious as she 
dared be, significantly inquiring if Rose took 





sugar in her tea, se if it were a luxury to which 





she could not be accustomed, and, therefore, had 
no right to expect. But Rose was very patient 
and gentle by nature, and she would not have 
uttered a complaint or shown any resentment for 
the world. There was nothing she so much 
feared as any breach between Ben and his mother. 
She would have been very miserable, only that 
her lover’s great hand sought hers now and 
then under the table, and seemed to speak so 
pressingly of his feelings, that all the rest was 
endurable after that. 

When tea was over the table was promptly 
cleared, and a dirty pack of cards produced. 
Miss Wells kindly volunteered to teach them 
“‘vantoon,” nuts serving as counters. Rose was 
soon forgotten in the excitement of the game; 
and, on Jim’s arrival a little later, the fun raged 
80 fast and strong that Rose could venture to mix 
all her nuts with Ben's, and even show him each 
card, consul‘ing him earnestly as to how much 
she ought to stake. 

Luck favored Rose, as if to spite her tormentors, 
It was astagishing how often she had vingt-el-un 
and how many she turned out of their deal; until 
at last, as Miss Wells whispered to her neighbor, 
“There was no doubt but what she did it out of 
spite, on purpose.” 

The game did not proceed very rapidly, as most 
of tho players were very weak at addition, and 
stronger in detraction than subtraction, They 
were often innocently waiting to be paid when 
they had exceeded the orthodox number by nine 
orten. But Miss Wells kept her sharp eyes on 
all, and under auspices creditors received their 
due. At half-past nine a bottle of homemade 
wine was put on the table, acoompanied by the 
remains of the plumcake and another dish of 
nuts, and after this refreshment all prepared to 

Rose was the first to go, because, as she whis- 
pered to Ben, she did not like to keep her father 
up late after his day’s work. Ben stealthily filled 
her pockets with the nuts they had won together, 
knowing how deeply this unexpected treat would 
rejoice the hearts of her little brothers and sisters 
at home. Then Rose put on her bonnet and 
shawl, almost ashamed of their simplicity, little 
knowing that she, in her neat but common things, 
look far more like a lady than the others in their 
flaunting finery. At the last Rose let go of Ben’s 
arm and went to Dame Oldum, who received her 
in sullen silence. 

“Thank you for inviting me,” said the sweet 
little Jesuit; “I have passed a very pleasant 
evening, and am much obliged to you.” 

But from the free breath drawn outside, as she 
grasped almost nervously at Ben’s arm, you 
might have divined the unspoken thought in 
Rose’s heart. Her step was buoyant now, her 
laughter ready and unrestrained. Ben could see 
by the moonlight that all the roses had come back 
to her cheek, freshened by the stiff night breeze. 

“It has been pleasant coming and going with 
you,” said Rose, with innocent casuistry. “ It has 
made everything seem nice. I can’t get out often, 
you know, because mother wants me so badly at 
home. But oh, Ben!” she suddenly added, “ how 
heavy my pocket is, and how it swings against 
my side! What can be in it ?’” 

Ben chuckled. 

“It’s something you've put there for a trick.” 

Ben looked as if he were quite incapable of such 
meanness, whilst Rose dug her little eager hand 
into her pocket, and brought it out again full of 
nuts. 

‘Oh, how pleased the children will be!” she 
joyously exclaimed; ‘‘there’s such a lot! I 
wented to take a few, but I was afraid of what 
they would say, and you must have dono it, Ben. 
You are always so good to me; I wish I knew how 
to be kind to you.” 

“You are a kind little one; you do more for 

me than anybody has ever done yet—you keep 
me straight. I used to spend all my evenings at 
the ‘public’ before we got acquainted, and now I 
haven't set foot inside the door for over six 
months. I wish I was a king?” added Ben, en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘ and then I'd build you a house like 
Squire Marsh’s, and you should go about 
in silks and satins, with a great golden crown on 
your head, and you shouldn't so much as lift your 
little finger, but have lords and ladies to wait on 
you like servante, you should! You're handsome 
and pretty-behaved enough for a queen, any 
way.” 
“But I don’t want to be one, Ben. When I 
come home to live with you, and have your 
dinners to get, and all your sewing to do, I shall 
be quite happy ; and so I am now, only there are 
troubles at home from father’s being so poor and 
mother so ailing ; but I know it is God sends us 
such things, and we've no right to grumble at 
them.” 

“You never do grumble, Rose; leastways, I 
never heard you,” said Ben, who was as truthful 
as he was tender. 

“I try not: but sometimes I feel as if I should 
like things to be better, and then I think of you, 
Ben, and all your kindness, and I fcel ashamed of 
being down-hearted. But here we are at home— 
please knock very gentle, in case we should wake 
poor mother ; she sleeps so light. And, Ben, you 
won't bear any malice about to-night, will you?” 
pleaded Rose, as he stood over her waiting to say 
good-bye. “I sha’n't.” 

“You're an angel, if ever there was one,” an- 
swered Ben, stooping to draw her close to his 
warm, honest heart. ‘‘God bless you, Rose.” 

** And you too, Ben.” 

“Oh! it don’t signify about me ; I'd rather yon 
had it all.” 

And Ben felt so ashamed that the great tears of 
love overtiowing his eyes should be seen by another 
man, that he dodged round the corner and dis- 
appeared, just as Seth Woodman opened the door 
and let his daughter into the house. 
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FIREFLIES. 


*T1s June, and all the lowland swamps 

Are rich with tufted reeds and ferns, 
And filmy with the vaporous damps 

That rise when twilight’s crimson burns ; 
And as the deepening dusk of night 
Steals purpling up from vale to height, 
The wanton firefles show their fitful light. 


Soft gleams on clover-blooms they fling, 
And glimmer in cach shadowy dell, 
Or downward, with a sudden swing, 
Fall, as of old a Pleiad fell ; 
And on the fields bright gems they strow, 
And up and down the meadow go, 
And through the forest wander to and fro. 


They store no hive nor earthly cell, 
They sip no honey from the rose ; 
By day unseen, unknown they dwell, 
Nor aught of their rare gift disclose ; 
Yet, when the night upon the swamps 
Calls out the murk and misty damps, 
They pierce the shadows with their shining lamps. 


Now ye, who in life’s garish light, 
Unseen, unknown, walk to and fro, 
When Death shall bring a dreamless night, 
May ye not find your lamps aglow ? 
God works, we know not why nor how, 
And one day lights, close hidden now, 
May blaze like gems upon an angel’s brow. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE Queen's speech proroguing the British 
Parliament was delivered by commission. It regretted 
her failure to make peace between Germany and Den- 
mark, and declared her intention still to remain neutral 
in the American civil war. , 

The House of Lords had finally declared against Mrs, 
Yelverton’s marriage. That indomitable woman had 
announced her determination of moving the case into 
Scotland, 

An oe 

armistice for nine months had been agreed on be- 
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AN HONEST DEACON. 


Dracon N—— was-an honest old codger, a 
kind neighbor, a good Christian, but lackaday! the dea- 
con would occasionally get exceedingly ‘‘ mellow,” and 
almost every Sunday at dinner he would indulge in his 
favorite cider brandy to such an extent that it was with 


‘bod: 

ing q it Ay * teanagpeasens ; 
sermon, comme: u ; 

with s loud voice, with the question 

“ Where is the drunkard?” 


his favorite drink, and steadying 
could by the pew rail, looked up to the parson, and re- 
plied in a trembling and piping voice : 
elon Iam.” = & 
course 8 consternation © congregation was the 
result of the honest deacon’s response; however, the 
went on with his remarks as he had written 








Tue new loan offered by the Secretary of the 
Tressury, the details of which will be found in our ad- 


he Be ge yl tial 
as well as fee of isons of toe on 
and safest investments can be made. banks 
have taken ; and there is no reason 
why « man he $50 to invest should put it ina 
Ba * Bank and get 5 per cent., while the bank simply 
takes his money t security pay 





in thrurting his head benesth the tueks; but, before he 
could penetrate the tough hide of the elephant, he fell 
to the earth. The spectators only saw the elephant bend 
his head htly and rest the extremities of his tusks, 
which had 2 plugged, upon the back Of the bull. 
From that moment the bull was Aors de combal, and 
when they afterwards killed him it was found that three 
ribs were completely crushed yar almost imper- 
t 


ceptible movement the elephan made in holding 
him with his tusks. It that tho etor of 
t intends to wke him to for another 


A Drawn Ber.—Queen Elizabeth's portrait. | con 
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THE BATTLE OF PETERSBURG. 
July 30. 


We give no inconsiderable space to-day to 
the sketches sent from the front by our Special Artist, 
portraying the vivid scenes of the explosion of Pleasant’s 
mine and the operations of the army after the enemy’s 
works had been hurled into the air. 

On our double page will be found a fine panoramic 
view of the scene at the moment of the explosion. In 
the background, near the centre, may be seen the spires 
of Petersburg and the stark ruins of houses destroyed 
by our bombardment. The Petersburg railroad, on the 
left, mmy be noticed and followed, as it approaches the 
line of the enemy’s works, with their forte frowning 
defiance. Our own line is seen nearer in with batteries 
in position and the 9th corps ready to advance. The 
explosion of the mine, bearing aloft the wretched garri- 
son and obscuring the sky with its dark mass, is the 
centre of interest. 








The sketch below is an accurate representation of the 
enemy’s works as they —— when the explosion 
was over. It was taken at ihe moment when the rebels 
had fled from the works, fearing another explosion, at 
the moment when our charge, if made, would have 
been successful. 

The charge made finally by the 2d division of the 9th 
Army Corps is shown from the hand of one who wit- 
nessed it near at hand. It was made bravely, but from 
faults which the court of inquiry will explain, time had 
been lost, officers were absent, and the result was a 
sad slaughter of men whom the country cannot afford 
to lose. 

The 5th, awaiting the order to charge, formas the sub- 
ject of the last of the series, and furnishes a sad com- 
mentary on the mismanagement which turned into a 
disaster what every indication promiged to render a 
success. 

Incidents. 
With our other illustrations we give some incidents of 


the exciting 30th of July. A correspondent of one of 
the dailies says : 








“No pen can adequately depict the sufferings of the 
wounded who lay between the lines of the two armies 
after the fight. Most of them that were able ran the 
gauntlet of bullets, and either fell by the way or ar- 
rived within our entrenchments, but the badly wounded 
may be seen writhing in their agony and wildly lifting 
their hands to heaven for aid and relief. Their groans 
and cries for water, water, can be di heard in 
our entrenchments without the power to relieve without 
a certainty of being shot. To the credit of the rebs, 
however, be it said, they have done what they would 
not allow our men to do—carry water in their canteens 
to some of our suffering wounded, holding up their 
canteens as flags of truce. 

**On arriving at the exploded fort, our troopa found it 

eous mass of loose earth, guns and gun- 


es, dead and wounded 
fellow, pulling the dirt out of eyes, in his delirium, 


said: ‘Have we been attacked? Are we driving 
them? That's right. Give them hell!" He soon 
revived, however, to find himself a prisoner. Another, 


buried up to his armpits in loose dirt, on being ap- 
proached, cried : ‘Come, Yanks, for God’s sake, take me 























STRANGUS ENGLISH BEGATIA—A SHOVEL BAUR Ul Wis 











THE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG—THE FIFTU CORPS AWAITING THE ORDER TO ADVANOR, JULY 30.—FROM A SKETOH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, E. F.. MULLEN. a 


out of this place. It is all over now, and there’s no us 
eT & fellow stick here. Come, take me out quick, 
and I will do as much for you some time.’ He was 
taken out. 

“One of the charging officers, noticing the dirt move 
near him as if a mole or gopher were at work under it, 
commenced , and finally dug out a rebel lieu- 
tenant, who lly revived, and conversed 
with the officers before being brought from the 

Several others were exhumed from their 
a graves, and restored to consciousness, and will 
ive.”’ 








PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUCUST. 


Owe to the absence of the Imperial Court 
from Paris, and the departure of many families for the 
bains de mer, the Paris fashions for August must be 
considered as those rather of the Dispersion than of 
that favored locality which generally gives an impulse 


‘ 
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abdicating a portion of her claims to the admiration of 
thé rest of the world, in matters of taste and dress, by 
the adoption o7 such toilettes négligées as those which 
compose our present engraving. : 

Although of wear, these light costumes are not 
without their complications ; and, to be alto- 
gether mire care in the selection and 
my ge FA, Ct In addition 











SENDING SEEDS AND PLANTS BY | go to Salem. 


MAIL. 


Tue late act of Congress in authorising the 
sending of seeds, plants and cuttings by mail at a low 
rate of postage is one of no small importance: to the 
great mass of the people, extended as they are over s0 
wide a district of country. It is often difficult in many 
parte of the country to procure fresh garden seeds, cut- 
tings of rare trees, and new and valuable plants ; and to 
order them by express, even on express routes, the 
charges in many instances will exceed several times the 
value of the things ordered. But the late act of Con- 
gress authorises the sending of seeds, cuttings, etc., at 
#0 low arate of postage as to bring them within the 
reach of all. . : 

The law specifies “seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roote and 
acions,’” which may be sent in packages not execeding 

t, 


were subject to letter postage, 
oiled silk, which is quite 
ion of this mode 


I 











and from wi we ve so much instruction in the 

of their individual forms. When, however, the 
seed falls into a soil favorable to jts germination, it will 
grow and become « plant, running through the 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


NeEwsPaPEeR 1 roverbially temperate 
as well as virtabas” Wo believe one of the craft did 
get sligh*ly tight a few days and the 
of his paper the next bes 


at four o'clock P.m., a small 
hole 


ary longor; not 
“ Not open to conviction, sir!” waa the indignant re- 
the sir; I am open to con- 
But,” she a . 
“ghow me the man that can convince me.” 


“‘ Never buy a fat pig at New York,” was the advice 
given us by one who 

*“ And why not « fat ° 

***Cause, you see, fat ‘em too fast for the New 
York market 

** How so?” 

oe ee et me of them west country dealers 
f their nigh skin and bone. Well, 


is amazin’ . Then the ‘em 
Ech ener entiy in See” Ta nig pe in 
and @ drinkin’ and drinkin.’ ‘ on an 


A maNDsoME young lady being asked if she 
ones tin sealed y 
“No ; but 1 often have one stolen.” 


Some people allow their affairs to become so 
deranged their liabities quite go out of their 


Wao 1s a Quarrermasten?—The man who 
Ge Peren eae ara the rest 


‘Union is not always strength,” as the 
sailor said when he saw the purser mixing his rum 
with water. 


Love generally makes a wise man act like 
a fool, and interest sometimes make a fool act like a 
wise man. 


A Lawyzn’s ELoquence.—A young American 
lawyer lately concluded his argument in a case of 
tres with the following sublime burst : 

“It, gentlemen of the jury, the 

to roam at large y 
client, with impunity and bey ee then—yes, then, 
| cele carmmaaaasiaata t, and bled, and died 


‘* Moruer, where’s Bill?” 

“My, son, do not let me hear you say Bill again. 
You should say William.” 

“Well, mother, where’s William ?”’ 

“In the yard, feeding the ducks.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I see him now. But, mother, what makes 
the ducks have such broad - 

“Go out to your brother directly, you little scamp, 
or I'l) box your ears.”’ 


A woman had a man taken before a m 
trate for coming into her house, and putting her in 


of an 
“ * gaid she, “ he called me out of my name.” 
“But that’s a civil action, madam," said the counsel 
defendant. 


for the 
“No; it’s not a civil action,” cried the indignant 
lady, “and nobody but a lawyer would say so.” 


‘*I say, Sambo, can you answer dis conun- 
Son ew’ woudl yan get do whtahey ous wiheut 
a cork; w ou 

* he cork or breakin’*ae bottle?” 

“I gibs dat up.” 

“Why, push te cork in. Yah, yah |” 

A Cocxnry conducted two ladies to the ob- 
servatory, tq see an eclipse of the moon. They were 
too late: the eclipse was over, and the ladies were dis- 
_—7 “Oh,” exclaimed our hero, “don't fret. 
I Ramco 
again.” 


man, and I am sure he will D 

A maw may very well afford to have gray 
haira, when 3 wife or sweetheart is getting too blind to 
distinguish them. 





another | ZOars. 


Romantic and laughable incident occurred 
station. 
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where shall I find you when I return?” 


Tue following epitaph conveys a back- 
handed com t ,» no doubt) to the 
‘ortunate 8 


aged 80 
50 years, and died 


g 


and 

“Maria Brown, wife of 
She lived with her husband 

confident hope of a better life. 








TO OFFICERS, SUTLERS, GUNSMITHS, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


The closest buyers of all articles connected with Guns, 
— Pistols, Percussion Caps, Gunsmith's Materials; 


small, promptly exe- 
market. 
FOLSOM, 





465-8 38 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Fifty Methods of Hmployment.—Arts, 
Secrets, Ways to Make Money, , sent everywhere for 
— Address 





HOLLOW-ASH HALL. 
A TALE OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT, 


Author of “A Dangerous Woman,” “Orphan of Charn- 
ley,”” “‘Downe Reserve,” “‘ Kitty Atherton,”” &c. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Mailed fnee of postage on receipt of price. 
FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, 
No, 22 Ann Street, N. Y. 


Do You Want to get Married ? 


“Courtship Made .”” A Book of 100 
trated. Treating on “ Psychomancy,” p 
ing how either sex can fascinate, win the 
and marry whoever they wish, irrespective of age or 
geccmee Speen. Sent by mail for 50 cents and 

o red stam Address 

462-68 E. 





Illus- 
show- 


D. LOOKE & CO., Box 1525, Portland, Me. 
Just Published. 


THEE NEW NUDACEEE 
OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 
Being No. 78, 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 








Its Grand Cartoon is one of the most telling 
hits of the age, and represents Mr. Lin- 
coln, the Political Blondin of the time, 
wheeling a Barrow on the Tightrope. 


Also, the Hend of the Halabama; besides 
Seven Splendid Humorous Sketches of the 
deplorable state of Europe owing to Emi- 
gration—besides numerous Comic Engrav- 
ings by the First Artists of America. and 
Europe—Leech, Tenniel, Rosenberg, Bel- 
lew, Newman, Forbes, Crane, Howard, 
McLellan, etc., ete. 

The Letterpress is equally admirable, the con- 
tributions being by our first authors. 


Price 10 Cents. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Publication Office, 
537 Peurl Street, 
New York. 


U. $. 7-30 LOAN. 


The Secretary of the Tressury gives notice that sub- 
scriptions will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, 
payable three years from August 15th, 1864, with semi- 
annual interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per 
cent. per principal and interest both to be paid 
in lawful money. 





These notes will be convertible, at the option of the 
holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing 
bonds, payable not less than five nor more than twenty 
years from their date, as the Government may elect. 


They will be issued in denominations of fifty, 
one hundred, five hundred, one thousand and five thou- 
sand dollars, and all subscriptions must be for fifty 
dollars, or some multiple of fifty dollars. 


The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of 
transportation charges as soon after the receipt of the 
original Certificates of Deposit as they can be prepared. 


As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons 


making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the 
interest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 


Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and 
upwards for these notes at any one time will be allowed 
a commission of one-quarter of one per cent., which 
will be paid by the Treasury Department upon the re- 
ceipt of a bill for the amount, certified to by the officer 
with whom the deposit was made. No deductions for 
commissions must be made from the deposits. 


icy, | Special Advantages of this Loan. 
b ‘ 


IT I8 A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK, offering a 
higher rate of intetest than any other, and the best se- 
curity, Any savings bank which pays ite depositors in 
U. 8. Notes, considers that it is paying in the best cir- 
culating medium of the country, and it cannot pay in 
anything better, for its own assets are either in Govern- 
ment securities or in notes or bonds payable in Govern- 
ment paper. . 


It is equally convenient as a temporary or permanent 
investment. The notes can always be sold for within a 
fraction of their face and accumulated interest, and are 
the best security with banks as collaterals for discounts, 


Convertible into a Six per Cent. 
8-20 Gold Bond. 


In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes 
for three years, this privilege of conversion is now 
worth about three per cent. per annum, for the current 
rate for 5-20 Bonds is not leas than nine per cent. pre- 
mium, and before the war the premium on six per cent. 
U. 8. stocks was over twenty per cent. It will be seen 
that the actual profit on this loan, at the present market 
rate, is not less than ten per cent. per annum. 


Its Exemption from State or Miu- 
nicipal Taxation. 


But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, 
@ special Act of Congress exempts all bands and Treasury 
notes from local tazation. On the average, this exemp- 
‘ion is worth about two per cent. per annum, according 
to the rate of taxation in various parts of the country. 


It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as those issued by the Government. 
In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability 
of private parties, or stock companies, or separate com- 
munities, only, is pledged for payment, while the whole 
property of the country is held to secure the discharge 
of all the obligations of the United States. 


While the Government offers the most liberal terms 
for its loans, it believes that the very strongest appeal 
will be to the loyalty and patriotism of the people. 


Duplicate certificates will be issued for all deposits 
The parties depositing must endorse upon the origina, 
certificate the denomination of notes required, and 
whether they are to be issued in blank or payable to 
order. When so endorsed it must be left with the 
officer receiving the deposit, to be forwarded to the 
Treasury Department. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States, at Washington, the several Assisiaut 
Treasurers and designated Depositaries, and Ly all Na- 
tional Banks which are depositaries 0! )ubiic money, 
and 

ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 

throughout the country will give further information aud 





AFFORD EVERX XAULLITY 10 SUBSCRIBERS. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 0. 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT 
LOW PRICES. 








100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 


Pctplprrp ig SS500,000 ! 


ons fe ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
acta to be paid for until you know what you are 
toget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, ) swaping Somme 
you what can have for $1, and at the same time 
our Cir containing full list and particulars, 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. i. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
as aa Send for Circular. 

PIERRE BIBON, 25 Ann &t., N. ¥. 





The Confessions and Eixperience of 
an Invalid. 


Saees Se Ge See ao , and & 
who suffer from Nervous De- 
3; supp! at the same 


By one who has cured 








HOSTETTER’S 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


A TIMELY WARNING TO THE SICK.—It is es- 
nae important at this time, when the markets of the 


the name of im liquors, and when domestic com- 
pounds p’ to be — but not a whit less 
pernicio e heralded to as “‘soverei 


8 are im) and all the Tonics 

a alcohol are man’ a article 
amyl or oil, a mortal on ; HOSTET- 

TER’ 8 RA! STOMACH BITTERS contain 


none of these things, but are a combination of pure Es- 
sence of Rye with the pure juices.of the most valuable 
stomachic, anti-bilious and aperient herbs and plants, 
py DLT D ty FR remedy for Dyspe a and 
all its kindred complaints, this before 
the world without a rival or competitor. Te sales to- 
the combined sales of all the other 
the certifi- 
cates which authenticate its usefulness are signed by 
individuals of the est standing in every professional 
calling and walk life. Beware of imitations and 


impostures, 
Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 
Hostetter’s Stomach, Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrapvure, Pa. 
New Yor« Orrice, 59 CepaR STREET. 


$10 AGENTS $10 


d Dealers, to sell Fine Crayon Portrait of 
LIEVT-< -GEN. U. 8. GRANT, 
LINCOLN and — oo 


and 20 more Novel and Useful Articles. ofit large. 
oy ee Sample by mail, 50c. 
8. W. RICE & OO., 83 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








WANTED! WANTEO! 
Dr. Briggs’s Golden O’Dor. 


PR BECAUSE IT has proved to give satisfaction 
Thousands. The Golden O’Dor will force a full set of 
Whiskers or Moustaches in five weeks, and no Humbug! 
Also Hair on Bald Heads in six weeks (aa Warranted). 
Testimonials of thousands. Sent by mail, sealed and 
postpaid, for $1. —— 
R. C. BRIGGS, Chicago, Il., 
465-8 Drawer 6308. 








Whiskers! Whiskers! 


My Golden Onguent will force them to grow on the 
euncothest face in 21 days, without stain or injury to the 
skin. Price 25 cents, or os nen es for $1, by mail. 

Address KLIN, Calhoun, tL 





Wonderfal! Strange! 


Full Instructions by which any person can master the 
art of Ventriloquism in a few hours and make a world 
offun. Sent by mail for 25 cents, or 6 for $1. Address 
M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Dl. 


Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses, 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; re- 
mains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1. 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 
133 South Seventh nth Street, Philadelphia. 





FORNITTORE, 


FORN ITTOR:E: 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(ORMERLY H. FP. DEGRAAP), 


Wo. 87 BOWERY, NEW Yorn=z. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their s‘ock consists 
in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture - 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


Patent Spring Bed, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





Do not Fail to Get, on your way to 
the Boat or Car, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 1864. 


Such an array of Fashions and Fashion intelligence was 
never given in Summer. 


The Steel Double Page of Bridal Fashions 
IS UNEQUALLED. 


A FOUR-PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


Jackets, Cuffs, Skirts, Waists, Children’s Dresses, 
Coiffures in great variety. 


FULL SIZED PATTERN OF A CORSAGE, 
WITH COAT-BASQUE. 


CONTENTS: 


My Brother and I. 

The Wife’s Ghost. 

Mrs. Rushton’s Last Will. 

Netes from the Life of a Tragedienne, 
The Bride of Oranienberg. 

An Ex-Policeman’s Story. 

Marie, or the Blue Handkerchief. 

A Fairy Story for Little Folks. 


With elegant Dlustrations, Social Sketches, Natural 
History, Travels, Comic Scenes, etc. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 
Is the freshest, most racy and charming of the 
monthlies, and in point of illustration 
has never been approached. 


Buy a Number and be Convinced ! 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y¥. 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


LONDON, 1862; 

At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hamburg, July, 1863, Received the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Food. 








Can be served up in an infinite 
dishes. Sold on ons. SEND 
FOR A P. 560 RECEIPTS, which will 
oto Ed on eaplestion ty titer on elhavutes © 
WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., N.Y. 
Oe Be mm. Bal 36 
Soa, D., timore, eB 5 mn 





The Great Money-Making Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 


26 cents. Address 
000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any entree on receipt of an order. 

. G. GRAHAM, a0 Dhanen Gh, Hi, ¥. 





P ph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Samples and Crtalogues sent for 26 — Enclose an 
envelope with your own name and addre: 

D. HEMMETTE, 58'; Liberty 8t., N. ¥. 


Wanted vers here, gee reliabio 
Agents, for a pleasant, egitimate” KS business—per- 
manent employment, and extra liberal inducements. 
Catalogue, with full particulars, sent free on application. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCE, 

14 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


Attention, Company! ! 


CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 
acket warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers or 
oustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, 











If you want to now, éic., read 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 


A curious book for curious people, and & good book for 
every one. Price $1 50. To be had at all News Depots. | 
Contents tables mailed free. Adress 

DR. E. B. FOORE, 
4650e0w No. 1,130 helene tl N.Y. 





| without stain or injury to the skin. Any person using 


this Oncuent and finding it not as represented (by in- 
forming me of the fact), can have their moncy returned 


| to them at any time within three months from day of 


purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed and postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the money. Address 
A. ©. CLARKE, 
458-83 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. ¥,. 


PLAYING CAIgDS! 
PLAYING CARDS. 
PLAYING CARDS. 


BEST THING OUT 


Finest Card Ever Issued! 


Of new and elegant design, and are the same in all par- 
ticulars as old style cards, with the exception that hy 
holding tnem to the light you see 


62 Beautiful Pictures. 
Enclose $1 25 and three red stamps for sample pack. 


$144 per gross. 
T. ALLEN, 60 Nassau Street, N, Y. 





462-5 

Lai Agency, Ustablished in 1842. 
The subscriber has, for more than 20 years past, been 
in the habit of and preparimg manuscripts for 
the Press. At first this labor was one of kindness, and 
performed tously. But it became so burden- 
some, and so much time, that a cual charge 


fee became necessary. 
$25, and generally less, com- 
Se Se oe Se tical of a 
work in manuscript, and the offering of it, roved, 


blishers. 

Fe subscriber continues to receive and read manu- 
scripts in the same manner, giving his candid opinion 
concerning them, and arran for their printing and 
publication, when desired to do so. He makes his 
charges as small as possible, since his chief object is to 
aid and benefit authors. 

In all cases letters of advice should be forwarded by 
mail, while manuscripts are sent, prepaid, either 
through the it Office or by express, legibly addressed, 

P. BENJAMIN, 75 West 45th at., N. Y. 


MATRIMONIAL FAVORS 


BRIDAL SETS, {BRIDAL oan GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
MAIDS’ 8. , OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND P PARIS FLOWERS, 
At TUCKBER’S. 759 Broadway: 
$100 per mi Month. Active and reliable 
Agents in Army and everywhere else, in the most 
lucrative business _. Honorable and no risk. 
11 tei. G 
457-67 T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, N. Y. 











ee Sort hades 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 





No Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
sent by mail. For sale for all Machines, at 


the inventor’s Sutoc ben Dect Sia X & GIBBS’S Sew- 


New York. 
D. 
GOURAUD’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


Freckles, Pimples 
Prickly H m ~R Salt Rheum, 
“Chafes and all cuticular deformities. 
GouRAUD’ 's Poupre SusTiLe uproots hair from low 
foreheads or any part of the body, warranted, $1. 
Govuravup’s Lity Wurre for flushed red faces. 
Govuraup’s LiquID VEGETABLE RovuGE. 
Govravup’s Ham Dye and numerous toilet acces- 
sories, found at the old established Depot of 
DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
453 Broadway. 
Also of Bates, 129 Washi: m Street, Bostan ; vine 
South Eighth Street, Ph: elphia; KeryYser, Pittebu 
CALLENDER, Philadelphia; H. D. Roprnson, Portland, 
and Druggists gqunerally. 





“ golf Preservation!”—A New Medical 
book, containing Secrets r to Single and Married 
Life, "which no man, young or old, should fail to —~ 
Price 50 cents. Address JOHN C. JENNISON, 
5374, P. O., New York. a8 





Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
a4 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue. 


VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
$6 expenses paid, to sell my Lverlasting DPen- 
cls, Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 Cir- 


culars free. JOIN F. LORD, Biddeford, Me. 
452-64 


Cooley’s Cabinet Printing Office 
FOR =o AND 





A MONTH !—I want Agents at $60 a month, 


Me*chants, Bankers, Teachers, 
Amateurs, etc., etc., 


And warranted to print in the 
= sf best manner. ‘Send for Circular. 


J. G. COOLEY, 











Spruce Bt., N. ¥, 


75,000 Waiches, Chains, dic. 


WoRTE $400,000. 


To be so! for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to ve paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for bat and at the same time 
get our Circular containing full lists of articles and par- 
ticulars, also terms to ey which we want in every 
Regiment and Town 6 country. 
Six Certificates can be ordered for $1; thirteen for 
$2; thirty-five for $5; and one hundred for $12. 
Address A. C. CLARK, 
P. O. Drawer 118, Albany. ° 





450-62 N.Y 
LD, $8—SILVER, $1 60. 1s Be, 8 5th, 6th, 
9th, 10th, llth, 12th, 
ldéth, 18th, 20th, 234 


ARMY CORPS, 
Showing each Division. 
BY = tyr ONE, 


Send a Circular. 
Address 
DROWNE & MOORE, 


Manufac’g Jewellers, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 











fh: 





oy 3H Deane 
by mail, cond 95 conta, | 


Everdell’s, 


a 
— For 








sg Psychomancy. -"—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental uirement all = possess, securing 

suceess in love, marriage, » free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the ‘unmaried of both 
sexes—an extrao book, of t interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies 'y sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





aa Notwithstanding the increase in price of chen.:- 
cale and other materials, 


=x. ww. BENICZxHY, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 


No. 2 New Chambers Street, WN. Y.,; 


Will take Card Pictures at the O&D PRICE far a short 
time longer, 
$1 50 PER DOZEN. 
Large Photographs $1 the first—50 cts. additional ones. 


Particular attention paid to copying Cards or Ambro- 
types into handsome Colored Photographs and Cards; 
even if the original is defaced, it can be copied to a 
perfect picture at a reasonable price. 








Matrimony.—Why every man should 
marry. Why every woman marry. All may 
and i edival Raviner by aw EARL, M. D. on 
Mailed in scaled envelope on receipt of 25 cts. Address 
12 White Saece New York. 

“ album 


Gems.”—Something 
and Fancy. The most desirable Cards ever Wom Soy 


including the French Danc: Girl; Venus 
its. a Bom : Charleston ; ing 
e e Price only 8 cents each, oe $1 for 
set of 15 choice cards. . 
G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, 
221 Washington 8t., Boston, Maas. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Iady’s Magazine and 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. The best Family Magazine 
published. The reading portion is the cream of con- 
temporary English literature. The IDlustrations are 
unsurpassed in number and execution. 
In FASHIONS it has no equal or competitor—no lady 
can dispense with it. Terms, $3 per annum. 


Frank Leslie’s Ten Cent Monthly,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant stories and 
other Illustrated matter. $1 perannum; 10 cts. a No. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung,—the 
only German Llustrated paper in Goeranty. $$3 50 
per annum. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Tllustrated Al~ 
MANAC, @ very valuable and attractive work. Price 
25 cents. 


foFt vip Attress BANNER, Hinedale, N 


DISTILLED DEW 


Beautifies the Complexion, removes Tan, Freckles and 
Discolorations, and renders the Skin White, Soft, Smooth 
and Clear. All Druggists have it on sale. 

000 DEPOT, 718 BROADWAY. 

















Royal Havana Lottery. 


Informatior 





60 
furnished. 
| kinds of Gold and Silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
! No, 16 Wall Street, N. Y. 


per cent. premium paid for prizes. 
Mighest price paid for Doubloons and al! 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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ae Whe, So cents Boast, 5 cmntas gg} 


gnied,” $136; Bulb a Mailed on 


ERET, 78 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





Use of Tobacco, in all forms, Oured 
and Preverrep. Particulars free. 
463-150 CHAS. H. DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD MEDAL 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Certificates of Excel- 
lence from Thalberg, 
Gottechalk, Strakosch, 
G. Satter, and other 
leading artists. Every 
Instrument warranted 
for five years. 

Price lists promptly 
WM. KNABE & CO. 











WHAT TO DO 


AND 


How To po it 


Take an Agency for our Popular Books—buy at Whole- 
salo, sell at Retail, and save the profits, Full particulars 
sent on receipt of stamp, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


ts Wanted.—¢650 per Month 
ms For Terms and Peed om address th guar | 
459-640 L. L. TODD & CO., New York. 


459-620 











GROVER & . BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM ELASTIC STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES ! 
Salesrooms, 495 Broadway, New York. 

oO 





TO BVAAYBOopy : 


cod Joublas the price,” THE D THE DIAMOND TAMOND PARLOR 


66 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


THE BOWZN MICROSCOPE, 
Magni 600 Tmtrs, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Turge of erent powers for $1. Address 

F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 








HOWARD'S he IMPROVED” 
SWEAT PROOF 








memeere” Money Belts. 


him by return 
postage, by inclosing 63 60 or $3, sscording 
ons BELT LT O0., 436 Brosdway, N. ¥. 





AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 








AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
fie best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured, 
Laile, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 


e.lo by 
PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Sts., 


Seaside Summer Resort 


FAIRFIELD HOUSE, FAIRFIELD, CONN. This 
favorite and splendid Summer 


G00 N. ¥. 


—S= . 


Where Gen. Grant intended him to be— 


AND 





GEN. VAN SKULKO, OF TIF POTOMAC ARMY, AT THE BATTLE OF JuLY 80. 


Where he really was, all the time. 





$15 PER DAY $15 


GUARANTEED TO ALL AGENTS who “7 our great New 
Large Size Prize 


and Wonderful Eztra 
3; $256 can BE MADE in ry eo oe 
Every Dollar d. 
of ay age. Each 


invested more 
Business 

¢{--— of fine Writing Ma- 
velopes, ~~ Pens, Pen 


’ Paris Fashion 
Fats Sa aes eae et | 
a Games, Keepsakes, Pocket Calendars 
Letter Writers’ Instructors, Valuable Recipes, Many 
Ee ies to a= Rich, Yanxex Norrons, Fancy Articles, 
ellery, &c., &c. Sales imm 

A 


Send for our Great New Circulars for 1864, containing 
Extra Premium inducements 
so” RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau sraemader Ye 


BALLOU’S 








prices sent free. 
For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 
° 











2 Sees “Turn-over” Coilar made in 
metals. uy ® “Turn-over,” or 75 cents for s 
Choker,” te to H. WELLING, 94 Pine Street, N. Y., 
and receive it by return mail. ° 





DYSPEPSIA TABLETS, 


For INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, etc., manufactured 
only by 8. G. WELLING, and sold by gen- 
erally. Fifty cents per box; sent free on the receipt of 
Com. DEPOT, 207 CENTRE STREET, 24 floor. 





Phe Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
American People, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. — Physicisn to the 
and Hygienic Institu 


Troy Li 
on the above —-y the cause of Nervous 
» haeeeeenes and Consumption; Wasting of the 
vital} Poids, the mysterious and idden causes of Pal- 
pitation, Im utrition and Digestion. 
Sa Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 

~~. to the Ry x4 Lung and oS Hapente Institute ; 
Ph for Diseases of th eart, Throat and 

Langs, No. 96 Fifth Street, Troy, N. ¥. 449-61 





IVORY JEWELRY. 


B EAR RINGS AND SLEEVE BUTTONS— 





SAINT 


CATHE! 
THE COLLEGE OF 


WHITE, PINK AND BLACK, $3 60 set ; 
Grecian » per set. Sent free 
jhe of 
 caindicdkessscveninecd 7 ov 
I ccc c casa ee $ 00 
IVOBY INITIAL BUTTONS ............. 1 00 
" ‘wa. i. WELLING, oti 571 Broadway NY 
N.Y, 
0000 “HON, GOLDEN ELEPHANT. 


INE LIBRARY 
CT 
| 


CATHERINI 


2 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAICN MEDALS 


Of every description, now ready in Pin and Medal. 
Trade orders solicited and promptly filled at Factory 


AIGN MEDAL CO., 
° 436 Broadway, N. Y. 





Ground tn Of in n several drab shades for Villas, Cot 
dagen, Boom, ote., ote. 
R. BEYNOLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


” 





$8,,,A2™™, $10 


A Beavrirot Excravep Gotp-Piatep Warton, Doublo 
Case, ay ta Smal Size, Enamelled Dial, Cut jaan, 


« English ,”" and Correct 
A single one semb teem, tw anal, tia ean euea, WIth 
Cuarm, for 


LES pk yy : 
Address CHAS. P. woapes 2S. . Sooo, 
Ann Street, N. Y. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


SENT EVERYWHERE 
-BY MAILoREXPRESS 


t for Shirts. 
intents self-measurement, list of prices, 
-— © ay of different styles of shirts and collars 
sent free everywhere. 


STEELCOLLARS 


ENAMELED WHITE, 
Having the a) and comfort of ca, have been 
worn in England for the last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one 
minute with a 2. 
To Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 


Price 75 cents each; sent by post to any part of the 
Union on the receipt of 90 cents. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
AGENTs WANTED in every Town in the Union. 


No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
FIVE ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS 
Has information never before published. Sent free, 


aa eames for 10 cents. 
Address Box 4652, New York Post Office. 

















BSportamen, Tourists, 
AND ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS, 


Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
ty combined with 
power in Field, —— 


7 





without the distressing revult of frequent changes 








Vineland Lands. 





Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles by Rich 
soil, which produces which can now be seen Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$36 per acre, wii four years. Good business f ufactories and others. Churches, schools 
and . Itis now the most place East or Wect. Hundreds are The 

with the is laid out is unsurpassed. will 
be sent free. Address K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, berland county, New Jersey. 

<8 6 oe ie ade ee be eee as ‘aid 

. most extensive tracts, an almost level position suitable condition pleasant 
Sarming, iat we know Wf this aide of the Western ayratrion” - 

Army and Campaign Badges ! 

On the receipt of $1 I will send a Solid Silver 


Shield (Pure Coin 
SOLDIER’S CHARM (s 6 Medallion), with Likenses of GEN” GRANT 


or the Ist, 2d, 34, 5th, 6th, 11th or 12th A. O. 
AND UNCONDITIONAL 








the 
SUMRESDER on on the front, and your ent and Co. Handeomaly J ved on the te side. And 
for $1 0X will send you éither” the. 4th, Th 1th, @ , 9th, 10th, =, 3 , 19th, 20th, A. C, Badge or 
the New Artillery, Cavalry, Battery, tonier Pin, as above. 
Also, for 25 cents I will send © Ramie nt th of the Cam Tiranse ef stther Proaident Zéncetn, Gens 
McClellan, Gran Grant, Fremont, or any of the Candidates; ther ‘etth my Wholesale Illustrated Circular to Agents 
B. Tt. BRAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweller. 
- 208 Broadway, N. ¥. 
- 
Shults’ t-— Warranted pro= 
CREAT A. fy, --— bata i 
TRIUMPH ! fucded. Bent, postpaid, for 60 cents. Address 
455- ° SHULTS. ‘Troy, X. ¥. 
sTt 
EINWAY & SONS, A Be. Wort! How to 
Nos. 71 and 78 Fourteenth &t., N. Y., — - ——_ apy ey Sips wi —~4 


Were awarded « First Prize Medal at the late 
Great International Exhibition, London. There were 
two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 
world entered for competition. 


The Special Correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 
“Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 


emphatic, and ctocnger end meso to tho point han that 
of any European maker.” 0000 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers “3 
Fortress Monroe, "8 
Royal, and all other oo Should 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, N 
charged low rates. 


ry. Newbee, Fort 
0. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
0000 








GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY! 
Agents can make $10 to $20 a day selling our cele- 
brated PRIZE STATIONERY ee KETS. We have 
every variety, so cat He ee ; retail for 25 cts. 

each. A GOLD OR SILVER WATOH tee: 
sented free a ieee GAY cages ety som wi 


obtain 100 and « 
SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 0 ranted a will 
8 ——-; & co. es 





Grays 
Patent 


Molded 
Collars Ee 


PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” 
ers in Men's Furnishing Goods. The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
81 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. & LOWREY & OO., 37 Warren 8t., N. Y. 

DEUSEN, BOEHMER & CO., 
— 627 Chestnut ‘Street, Philadelphia. 
HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore. 
WALL, STEPHENS & OO., 

322 Pennsylvania Av., Washington. 

LEAVITT & BEVIS, cor. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 
J. VON BORRIES & CO., 434 Main 8t., Louisville. 
A. FRANKENTHAL & BRO., No. 6 Main 8t., St. Louis, 
BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukee. 
= WITTERS & CO., 7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas St., N. O 








yield $50. bombs 4 
Prize Package and 
° and 38 an Street, X. ¥. 


Valuable Information 
Given raze to Agents, Sete: and Newsdealers. 


L. G. PIERPONT, 
463-50 $1 and $0 Nessan Btrect, N. y | 








Nervous Diseases and Physical Debili- 
ty, arising from a causes, in both sexee—new 
d reliable treatment at the HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION.—sent in enedepes, 
of charge. Address DR. J. SEILLIN HOUGHTON, 
Howard Association, Noe ‘2 South Ninth Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
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